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Announcement 





E have pleasure in announcing the appearance from the press of the 

shorthand version of the first forty-eight articles from Expert Short- 
hand Speed Course. Our readers who have been following this series of 
plates as it has been given in the magazine each month will need no intro- 
duction to this latest of our publications. 


Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand 


PART ONE ; 


is all in shorthand, printed from plates made by an expert writer of Gregg 
Shorthand. We select at random some of the articles it contains simply to 
convey to your mind its possibilities for increasing your shorthand skill— 
—Practical Value of Literature What is a Patent? 

Lost Arts Electromagnets 

The Stenographer’s Qualifications International Arbitration 

The Art of Conversation Lincoln 

The Sensations of High Speed New Materials for Paper— 


Sixty-three page booklet, lipen paper cover, fifty cents 


Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


By RUPERT P. SO RELLE 


Gives an explanation of the scientific methods used in training the successful 
contestants in the Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest, and the 
matter.used for practice. It was these methods that helped Mr. Swem to 
defeat writers like Bottome, Wood, Marshall; to make records in the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ speed contests as 268 words per minute on 
testimony, 237 words per minute on jury charge, and 192 words per minute 
on straight matter, and to make a world’s record for accuracy—99.6% perfect. 


They helped Miss Tarr and Miss Werning to secure N.S. R. speed 
certificates for more than 200 words per minute. 


You can vastly increase both your speed and accuracy by following the 
methods of practice used by these writers. It gives the best collection of . 
practice matter ever embodied in a book. 260 pages, bound in cloth, $1.00. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1123 Broadway 32 S. Wabash Avenue 760 Market Street 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Stenographer as an Aid to Authors 


By William Whitford, Chicago 
Official Reporter for the American Medical Association, etc. 


VERY now and then the services of 
the professional stenographer are 
called into requisition in assisting 

authors in the preparation of their manu- 
scripts for publication. This will be a 
pleasing diversion to him from the usual 
routine of his professional work, and will 
materially add to his storehouse of knowl- 
edge. If he is ever on the alert to im- 
bibe “the thoughts that breathe and the 
words that burn,” he will endeavor to fol- 
low the author’s train of thought as closely 
as possible and get a large fund of infor- 
mation out of the various dictations; but 
if he simply does his work mechanically, 
pays little or no attention whatever to the 
arrangement, the ideas, the phraseology, 
the style of the author, the process will be 
a tedious one to him. 

The writer has had the pleasure of tak- 
ing several books from author's dictation 
—medical, scientific and otherwise—and 
perhaps it will prove interesting to the 
readers of this journal to relate briefly the 
methods of different men. 

One author sat at his desk with his 
memoranda and various books spread out 
before him, a separate table being provided 
for the stenographer. The dictation was 
very deliberate, the author being painstak- 
ing to clothe his ideas in such choice lan- 
guage as to necessitate but little revision 
of the typewritten transcript when handed 
in. Occasionally he would call upon the 
stenographer to refer back and to read 
over a few sentences either to avoid repe- 
tition, or to get the thread of his narrative. 
Quotations from books were read quite 
rapidly, and here let me say, it behooves 
the stenographer to be unusually painstak- 
ng to record the exact words, for the 
omission of an important word and the 
substitution of a wrong one may lead to 
serious misinterpretation. Occasionally, if 


a quotation should happen to be a long one, 
the stenographer is permitted to take the 
book along with him from which it was 
taken, but in a large number of instances 
so many books are quoted from that the 
author would not care to have them taken 
from his library, because he may have 
occasion to use them in the meantime. 

The rate at which chapters of books are 
dictated must of necessity largely depend 
upon the familiarity of the author with his 
subject, his volubility of speech, and mas- 
tery of the English language. Some auth- 
ors for whom the writer has taken dicta- 
tion would dispose of a chapter at one 
sitting; while others would proceed slowly, 
cautiously, and with considerable hesita- 
tion, making material changes in the text 
here and there, and would not average 
more than from two to three thousand 
words an hour. Sometimes great altera- 
tions are made in the formation of the 
original sentences, and when this is the 
case, the stenographer should see that he 
eliminates the mutilated fragments of the 
old sentences in order to avoid confusion 
in the transcription of his notes. 

Some authors pace up and down and 
gesticulate in dictating; while others use 
very few or no gestures, but sit at a table 
and confine themselves strictly to the 
memoranda and books before them. 

One of the most fluent dictators of books 
and magazine articles is Dr. G. Frank 
Lydston of this city, whose books and var- 
ious contributions to periodical medical lit- 
erature have a wide and enduring popular- 
ity. They are widely read and very ex- 
tensively quoted. Dr. Lydston ranks with 
the ablest journalists, and paragraphs of 
his writings may be found in which the 
grace and elegance of Addison are com- 
bined with Gibbon’s brilliancy. The ar- 
rangement of his books and articles is sys- 
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tematic; his style is clear, comprehensive, 
racy and entertaining, and the subjects are 
thoroughly treated. The first draught of 
his dictations needs very little revision. 

We recall to mind a prominent news- 
paper correspondent who was capable of 
dictating three or four columns an hour 
of excellent reading matter for the public; 
and in so doing would play with the but- 
tons of his vest. Nothing would displease 
him more than to be interrupted in the 
midst of dictating. Many a story I have 
taken from his dictation. He had his 
points well formulated in his mind, thor- 
oughly classified, and methodically ar- 
ranged before he commenced to dictate. 

The late James G. Blaine maintained 
that no work of great literary excellence 
could be dictated; but we know of books 
that have been dictated to stenographers 
which have had a more extensive sale 
than “Blaine’s Twenty Years in Con- 
gress.” 

It is true, that dictating is quite an art, 
and some of our best authors do not and 
cannot do it with any degree of satisfac- 
tion. The same holds true with reference 
to public speaking. We have men who 
“write like angels, but who speak like 
poor polls.” 

Again, authors in consulting the litera- 
ture of foreign languages in the prepara- 
tion of books occasionally require the ser- 
vices of stenographers to dictate rapidly 
such passages as they care to utilize. In 
this way, they can accomplish much more 
work than by following the old method of 
grinding out line after line in longhand 
and burning the midnight oil. 

The writer on one occasion spent nearly 
a whole night taking dictation from three 
distinguished physicians in this city who 
were consulting French, German, Spanish 
and Italian literature for available mate- 
rial to incorporate into a book which they 
had in preparation. It was four o'clock in 
the morning when this trio of intellectual 
giants dispersed. The “take” numbered 
150 pages of shorthand. 

It séems to me, this method of utilizing 
the services of stenographers is so emi- 
nently practical as to commend itself to 
all those who contemplate the preparation 
of books or lengthy magazine articles. 

With regard to the methods of the old 
authors, we are told that Dr. Johnson ad- 
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vised rapid composition after outlining, 
and Southey advocated the writing of 
thoughts as they occurred to be corrected 
at leisure. Macaulay sketched a general 
plan with lines far apart, and then filled 
in sentence after sentence. When he 
thought no change could be made for the 
better, the matter was copied for the 
printer. Johnson adopted a_ similar 
method in writing the articles which made 
The Rambler famous. Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, the novelist, writes with a 
dull pencil on sheets of different sizes and 
texture, and usually pursues her work in 
the breakfast room amid the prattle of her 
children. Henry James, Jr., corrects and 
revises the -sentences until they are illegi- 
ble to everyone except himself. He holds 
to the idea that the mind is most inclined 
to steady work during night hours and be- 
lieves, “that there are few really great 
thoughts, such as the world will not will- 
ingly let die, which have not been con- 
ceived under the quiet stars.” 

It is said that “Ouida” works dressed 
in the style of the ladies of whom she 
writes. George Eliot wrote descriptions 
while she walked about places she de- 
picted. Her idea of the best time to write. 
was before breakfast. Dickens tramped 
about in his room and dictated to a secre- 
tary. We are informed that Thackery 
wrote best in a railroad train. 

As far as the revision of the first draught 
of typewritten transcript is concerned, in 
my experience I have found (where the 
author was unusually precise and pains- 
taking in his work) no more changes in 
it than if the author had done the work 
without the aid of a stenographer. I am 
well aware that some of our standard and 
most eminent authors have revised and re- 
revised their manuscripts before submit- 
ting them for publication, and even then 
the services of stenographers were not in- 
voked in a great many instances. Many 
journalists claim that great literary ex- 
cellence can only be obtained by careful 
revision. 

The methods of the older authors dif- 
fered very materially, and they are »p- 
plicable to authors of the present day. 
An inspection of Dickens’ manuscript hs 
the South Kensington museum (which the 
writer saw in 1891) reveals the fact that 
he was a careful writer and spared no 
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pains in correcting sentences so as to ren- 
der them effective. Sir Isaac Newton re- 
wrote his “Chronology” fifteen times. De 
Quincy revised some portions of his ““Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater” sixty times. 
Gibbon went over his “Memoir” nine 
times and spent twenty-three years on his 
“History of the Roman Empire.” Pope 
kept his manuscripts a year or so before 
sending them to a publisher. Macaulay 
worked nineteen days on thirty pages and 
ended with dissatisfaction at the result. 
Balzac, the great French novelist, fre- 
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quently devoted a week to a page, and 
seemed ever ready to make an alteration. 

It should be the aim of every author to 
appear to the best possible advantage in 
print. In the days of the old authors 
shorthand writing had not advanced to its 
present state of perfection, nor were the 
services of stenographers utilized so ex- 
tensively as they are to-day for commer- 
cial, political, literary and other purposes, 
or surely the brilliant intellects of the 
past would availed themselves of 
them. 


have 
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Wisconsin High School Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Report of Meeting held at Milwaukee, November 8, 1912 


(Reported by J. W. Martindill, Madison, Wis., Secretary of Association) 


The New Officers 


Chairman 
Secretary- 


HE Association was called to order 
_ at 2 o'clock P. M. by the Chairman, 

Mr. F. Stanley Powles. After 
listening to the minutes of previous meet- 
ing and the Treasurer’s report, the regular 
program was taken up. 

Miss Emma Janisch of Waterloo, Wis., 
told in an interesting manner how she 
handles her penmanship classes. Mr. H. 
G. Schell of Oshkosh, and Mr. F. D. Cross 
of Watertown, also gave some very prac- 
tical suggestions on the teaching of pen- 
manship. These papers developed some 
interesting discussion as to how to get 
lasting results and break up the present 
tendency toward scribbling by high school 
students. 

Mr. John F. Fowler of North Division 
High School, Milwaukee, then took up the 
topic of Business Correspondence. Mr. 
Fowler thinks that more time ought to be 
devoted to the correspondence work and 
that we should enrich the course by the 
study of salesmanship. It is not enough 
to teach mere forms of letters, but each 
student should be able to write a well 


worded letter which will bring business. 
Mr. Fowler calls attention to the business 
men’s criticism of our high school grad- 
uates because they cannot write a good 





John F. Fowler, North Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Robert H. Butler, La Crosse High School, La Crosse, Wis. 


business letter. It would seem that the 
general course in English in the high 
school is not adequate to the needs of the 
modern business man. 

Business correspondence should _ be 
taught by a commercial teacher and not 
by the regular teacher of English. The 
teacher of business correspondence should 
keep in touch with business men and meet 
their demands. 

Mr. Claude D. Stout, of Stoughton, led 
the discussion. Mr. Stout called attention 
to the great amount of worry, waste of 
time and added expense due to the present 
lack of clearness and definiteness in writ- 
ing letters. He cited instances which came 
to his attention while working with a man- 
ufacturing concern. He said: 


Why should not the high school student 
spend more time with commercial correspond- 
ence? I can not see why a high school boy or girl 
should spend weeks and weeks poring over the 
translations of the egotistical letters written for 
a political purpose depicting a civilization that 
existed thousands of years ago, and the like of 
which we will never have again, when the in- 
cessant demands of the living present are so 
sadly neglected. And much more so would it 
seem that more attention should be given to 
such a live subject as correspondence because 
the needs of modern business make such a 
knowledge almost imperative to success. 
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Lively discussion followed these papers 
as to whether we should let vocational 
English take the place of our present 
study of the classics in our English work. 

“Usefulness: the Keynote of Modern 
Education,” was then presented by Mr. 
C. C. Marshall of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Referring to the high cost of living he 
said, “The food for a man costs more than 
that of an elephant.” He took up the 
matter of cost of raising children. Put- 
ting the figure at $5,000, which he de- 
clared conservative, he pointed out the 
fact that Milwaukee children alone cost 
over $500,000,000 to rear. To prevent loss, 
each child must pay back to society $5,000 
before he is even with the world—before 
he can lay private claim to his produc- 
tions. The person who does not repay the 
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cost of rearing is a pauper. Education 
must give its attention to the control of 
the forces of nature—control the soil, and 
do it in an intelligent way; control the 
air, control the ocean, etc. 

The Association voted to send resolutions 
of congratulations to Woodbridge N. Fer- 
ris, governor-elect for the state of Michi- 
gan. 

The matter of a Vocational Section, in 
addition to our present conference, came 
up for discussion. This section would in- 
clude the teachers of Manual Training 
Section, teachers of Domestic Science, 
Agriculture, Industrial Conferences and 
all others interested in vocational train- 
ing. The Commercial Conference favors 
such a section and voted to co-operate to 
bring about such a section. 


DO 


Used His Spare Time 


This Boy Studied Stenography on the Train 


HEN I was about eighteen years 

old I was employed by a large 

corporation as a messenger be 
tween their New York office and their 
warehouse in Newark. I had to report 
at the New York office in the morning 
and take mail and small bundles out to 
the warehouse. I was on the job about 
a week when it occurred to me that I was 
wasting time staring at the landscape 
rushing by as the train sped on, so I 
secured a_ stenographic text-book and 
studied that. 

About six months later I asked the boss 
if he would not give me a job in the office. 
He promised me the first vacancy that 
occurred. Time passed, but there seemed 
no prospect of a vacancy, so I began to 
look around me for a new position. Two 
other firms had their factories near ours 
and offices in New York and I thought 


why not carry their mail over too? I in- 
terviewed them and they both consented 
that I be messenger for them at $5 a week. 
Thus I was earning $17 per week. 

A clerk in the office learned this and 
informed one of the officers, who called 
me before him one day. 

“Is this true,” he said, “that: you're 
working for these other two firms?” I 
assured him it was. 

“Good for you!” he said. Thereupon 
I took advantage of the opportunity to tell 
him that I knew stenography. I said if 
he would place me I would do my utmost 
to give satisfaction. A week afterward 
I was assigned to a position in the New 
York office as a stenographer. 

Ever since this official has kept a kindly 
eye upon me and many a time has ex- 
tended a helping hand.— New York World 


Magazine. 
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talented.— Phillips Brooks. 








[i seems very certain that the world is to grow richer and better in the 
future, however it has been in the past, not by the magnificent achieve- 
ments of the highly gifted few, but by the patient faithfulness of the one- 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HAT the Mayor-elect of Providence, 
T R. I., like President-elect Wilson, 

knows how to pick out a good ste- 
nographer is evident from the fact that he 
has just selected for the responsible posi 
tion of personal stenographer and secre- 
tary, Mr. Howard R. Coughlin, a writer 
of Gregg Shorthand. The Providence 
Evening Tribune of December 31 con 
tains an interesting account of Mr. Cough- 
lin’s rise in stenographic ranks and pre 
sents Mr. Coughlin’s picture. It says: 


Howard R. Coughlin, 24 years old, a native 
of this State and a resident at 66 Vernon 
Street in the Ninth Ward 
of this city, was to-day 
appointed by Mayor-elect 
Joseph H. Gainer as a 
clerk in his office and per 
sonal stenographer. The 
mayor-elect has had many 
applicants for the place 
and a large number of 
them had made formal ap- 
plication. Mr. Coughlin 
was chosen only after Mr. 
Gainer had gone over the 
list very carefully. 

He has been educated in 
the public schools, includ- 
ing the English High 
School, Rhode Island Com- 
mercial School and Child’s 
Business College. In May, 
1907, he entered the em- 
ploy of Allen & Reed, In 
corporated, as sales de- 
partment stenographer. He 
continued his studies even- 
ings and a year later be- 
came Secretary to Philip 
Allen, which position he resigns to accept that 
of Mayor’s Clerk. He is an expert, having won 
several prizes for proficiency in these lines. 
He holds a handsome silver loving cup offered 
by the Child’s Business College in a_ touch 
typewriting contest conducted under interna- 
tional rules. He is a member of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association of America, the Knights 
of Columbus and the Columbus Club. 


Howarp R 


We are glad to be able to present to our 
readers a portrait of Mr Coughlin and a 
specimen of his reporting notes. It will 
be seen that Mr. Coughlin writes a very 
clear and distinct style of shorthand. It 
is as readable as print, which gives us 
a clue to his success in securing such a de 
sirable post. 

Mr. Coughlin says of his notes: 


I am afraid you will not care to publish the 
notes, as I, myself, realize there is room for 


Gregg Writer Secures Fine Position 
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considerable improvement in my style. For 
the past few months I have been endeavoring to 
“correct my style,” and the result is, my notes 
are shaky. The subject matter is from the 
Mayor’s inaugural address. The notes were 
taken at a speed of about 130 words a minute. 


Transcript of Mr. Coughlin’s Notes 


Being a manufacturing center, Providence 
needs water and rail transportation facilities 
for its development and continued prosperity. 
We are excellently located by natural advan- 
tages for growth in both lines. We are blocked, 
however, by a monopoly which has us firmly 
within its grasp. The New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad has a marvelously com 
plete control of our steam service and water 
front. This control has 
been the growth of years, 
ind the exasperating thing 
about it is that with each 
succeeding increase of 
power, th® service ren 
dered has been more in 
adequate. Our merchants 
have been complaining for 
years of the quality of 
service rendered. Passen 
ger service, in a less de 
gree, has been a constant 
source of annoyance. It 
would seem, on the sur 
face, that a monopoly with 
complete control of a terri 
tory would have its service 
as near perfection as pos 
sible, even if it took ad 
vantage of its freedom 
from competition to keep 
its rates high. But the 
New Haven road, we now 
know. was not able to do 
even this, owing to the 
policy which has dominated 
it. We now realize that the New Haven Road, 
itself, is a paying proposition, and that, if its 
profits were devoted to the betterment of service 
and equipment, and the payment of dividends to 
its stockholders, the public would have no 
cause for complaint. We also realize that it 
cannet pay its present rate of dividends and 
give the people of Providence proper service, 
as long as it pursues its present policy of buy 
ing up every trolley, rail and steamship line in 
the vicinity, which looks as if it might some 
time in the future become a competitor, espe 
cially if these lines are not paying propositions 
themselves. Ten years ago before this policy 
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was adopted its stock stood at 252; December 
27th, 1912, it closed at 158. The policy is 
wrong; it must cease. The public has spoken 
emphatically, and it will not be satisfied until 
conditions are radically changed. 

The New Haven policy would probably have 
escaped pubiic attention a while longer, were 
it not for the Grand Trunk 
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Mr. Coughlin’s Notes 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 13 


| Under this heading we shall print, from time to time, pithy suggestions as to the methods of 
acquiring speed in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of 


eminent shorthand writers.— Editor. | 
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i Hold the Pen Lightly 
OU should hold the pen or pencil lightly ; don’t grip it too hard. Write 
in narrow columns so that a wrist movement will take the pen or pen- 
cil from the end of one line to the beginning of the next.—Johin H. Mimms. 

* * # 
‘. . . Jy - y 
Practice Reading Your Notes 
0) 


ON’T fail to read over your notes for at least the first year of your 
practice. It is of no use to write shorthand if you cannot read it, and 
notHing will make you so familiar with your shorthand as to do this. If 
you are not familiar with your notes you cannot get speed, for it is that 
which makes speed.—Jsaac S. Dement. 





~~ ¥ * 


Cultivate Quick Thinking 


1 , . ~ , 

N order to write fast one must first of all have the ability to think fast. An 

You must think all around the speaker’s words and meaning. As to , 
your shorthand you must think first and decide instantly and permanently. in 

If you are not a fast thinker, you must become one, or else remain a slow 

writer. Keep cool, think rapidly, and decide promptly.—James E. Mun- x 
= A 

* 

) 
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* * * 


Perseverance—and Repetition Practice 


ACILITY in writing is of the utmost importance. And the gaining of 
that facility is as simple as anything can be. Copy correctly written 
shorthand until it is written on your mind, and then write the matter over 
and over again, and write from dictation until your arms are ready to fall 
off; until your friends flee at sight of you. Write thousands of pages of 
shorthand, and go through the same process which has made you so familiar 
with longhand writing; the same process which has made you able to walk 
without effort, to speak without hesitation. Do this long enough, and you 
will get speed and facility which will make you happy.—Fred IJrland. 
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Come Learner ad 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed 
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CCURACY in shorthand 
is of supreme importance, and it 
is for that reason that we continual- 
The principles of 

learning have been 


ly lay stress upon it. 
the system you are 
constructed to produce an exactness that 


s a constant source of amazement to the 


writers of other systems. The most care 
ful research has been made into the dif 
ferences that occur in the appearances of 
under pressure of high 
and ways have been provided to re 


outlines made 
speed, 
duce the chances for errors in execution 
to the minimum. 

And that very fact, 
may seem, is the cause of inaccuracy with 
1 certain class of writers. Having had 
experience with the wonderful legibility 
of the system, they 
execution—even more careless than they 
would be with their longhand—and the re 
sult, of course, is an inaccuracy that under 


paradoxical as it 


become careless in 


ordinary circumstances should be absent. 
There is really no excuse in ordinary work 
for the mistakes that are commonly called 
“shorthand errors.” 

The remedy for poor execution is to 
cultivate an accurate style; to pay atten 
tion to the details of words; to work for 
t high ideal in execution; to read much and 
to note your own peculiarities of execution 

that you will recognize certain tenden 
cies in execution that will help you to read 
even inaccurately written notes with fa 
cility and accuracy 

There is, however, a class of words that 
require special treatment, not because of 
the liability of conflict in the outlines 
themselves, but because of a conflict in the 
mind of the writer as to what the word 
really is. These are such words as “fm 
migrate’ and “emigrate ;” “separation” 
“adapt” and “adopt;”’ 


and “‘suppuration ;” 





Similar Words 


writing 


“imminent; ‘collision’ 


words that are known as 


“eminent” and 
and “collusion” 
“homonyms.” 
Then there are other words which, for 
the purpose of convenience, we classify 
with these—for example: “electric” and 
“electrical;” “intelligent” and “‘intelli- 
gence; “credible” and “‘creditable;” ete. 
Then still others like “favored” and “fa 
“continue,” “continued,” “con 
“continual,” ete., where the ter 


vorite ;” 
tinues,”’ 
minations are different. 

These words, of course, all have positive 
and absolutely recognizable differences in 
form, even when only fairly well written. 
A study of these forms will serve two pur- 
poses: first, it will familiarize you with the 
words themselves and deepen the impres 
sion of their meaning, if you study them 
correctly; second, it will give you a good 
working outline for each so that when the 
word occurs you will write it almost un 
consciously. 

These differences in outlines are, of 
course, necessary as a matter of accuracy. 
Some of them would normally be written 
with practically the same outline, and 
the majority of cases, working under or 
dinary conditions, there would be no neces- 
sity for special attention to them. They 
would take care of themselves. But we 
are working for perfection in accuracy. 

Take the “intelligent” and “‘in 
telligence”’ as an illustration. Suppose 
“Tt is an insult to 
indicating 


words 


we wrote the sentence 
the intelligence of the people,’ 
“of the” by writing the words “intelli- 
and “people” close together. It 
comparatively easy for the read 
“Tt is an in 
unless we 


gence” 
would be 
er in a hurry to transcribe it 
sult to the intelligent people” 
had some positive distinction in the out- 
lines for the words “intelligent” and 
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List of Similar Words 








—_— , * 
extract > manufacture A defect indulgent % 
o extricate » manufacturer J difficulty * indulge 
manufactory 
effect _ class electric ' 
- affect continue claims electrical 
continued = clients 
fiscal ; continues into 
£ 
z physical continuous . case : unto 
continual ; cares 
- immigrate ” continually : purpose 
° a 
— emigrate spirit : propose 
7 
* neglect support ; proposition : 
eminent . negligence sport : proposal ; 
imminent : 
4 
effective intelligent invest 
- 
intention , effectual intelligence investor 
wa? inattention investigate 
- 
z yr 
instant diligent investigator 
e, eruption 
2 instantaneous diligence 
_ irruption : 
g poor 
s creditable “ principles ( contingent y pure 
og 
= credible —_ : 
" a person contingency A power 


(To be 
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telligence."” It is for the purpose of ac 
curately making distinctions in such cases 
that special study of the word lists is ree 
ommended. 

A study of the list given herewith will 
show striking differences in the outlines 
for all the words. It will be well to add 
these to your vocabulary by first practic 
ing the outlines slowly until you get the 
swing of execution, and then having them 
dictated to you every day until they fall 
from the pen point unhesitatingly and 
with beautiful exactitude. 


Some Points in Execution 
No. 1 


T is as important to practice right as it 
is to practice at all. Much of the 
effort and time of many beginners in 

shorthand is absolutely wasted so far as 
actual gain in either knowledge or execu- 
tional facility is concerned. And this is 
by no means the fault of the teacher. It 

is a physical impossibility for the teacher* 
to watch the individual practice of each 
student. His work in the classroom may 

be perfect, and yet the results be imper 

fect simply because the main part of the 
supervision of the practice must be done 
by the student himself. The average stu 

dent will write thousands of outlines to 
the one that the teacher can help him on 
individually. So the student who wants 
to make the best progress in his work must 

in a measure learn to be his own critic. 

The teacher can give him the correct 

standards. But the student himself must 

learn to apply them to his own work. 

It often happens that printed instruc 
tions are much more impressive than ver 
bal instructions. They at least have th 
idvantage of being in permanent form for 
constant reference and review. For that 
reason I want to talk to you on some 
points in execution that may assist you in 
refining your writing and bringing it up 
to a desirable point of efficiency. 

First, I wish to make a few general 
observations that will set you on the right 
track at the beginning. Whatever practice 
you do should be intensified. Before you 


practice outlines for the sake of gaining 
power in execution, be sure you have a 
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distinct and vivid picture of the outline in 
your mind, understand the word-building 
principles upon which the form is based, 
and particularly have a correct conception 
of the length of the characters and. the 
size of circles. Write slowly at first, but 
do not draw the characters. Learn to pass 
from one outline to another directly and 
quickly without making flourishes and im 
aginary ovals in the air. Do not raise 
the pen from the paper a greater distance 
than is necessary to clear it. Postpone 
practice for “speed” on the outline until 
you have a command of the movements 
and the muscles have become accustomed 
to these movements. Try to make each 
form as good as the model you have 
adopted. 

In practicing the same outline over and 
over again, get the picture of it from your 
own mind and not from the form you have 
just made. Always have the Words dic 
tated to you many times after you have 
done the preliminary work on them be- 
cause, as has been stated before, the great 
majority of your words must come to you 
through the sense of hearing. You prob 
ably have noted the fact that you can 
make your outlines very much better when 
copying than you can when taking them 
from dictation, even at the same speed. 
This is due to the difference in the sources 
from which the writing movements orig 
inate. Most of your writing up to this 
time, perhaps, has been done either by 
copying the shorthand forms or by con- 
structing them from the printed copy. As 
soon as you begin to take dictation the 
words come to you through a different 
source, and this affects the accuracy of 
your forms. That is why dictation in the 
training for good execution is so import 
ant. 

Another point to be emphasized is the 
practice in reading. Be sure to read over 
the outlines for the purpose of criticiz 
ing their form and proportions. This can 
best be done not directly after you have 
written the word,.but after some time has 
elapsed, in order that the memory of the 
word may not affect your judgment in 
comparing it with your standard. 

Elementary Practice 

The basis of good execution rests large 

ly on your ability to construct the sim- 
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ple forms accurately. With this as a 
foundation you can proceed to the more 
complex phases of execution with a sure 
ness and confidence that will make the 
other work immeasurably easier. 

Let us start with the simple consonants. 
The important points to be observed with 
these are length and curvature. The 
length of the characters should be definite 
and the curve should be full enough to 
positively distinguish the stroke from a 
straight stroke. Practice each of the con- 
sonants in the first and second lessons with 
these two ideas in view. Then try this 
exercise to accustom yourself to making 
the differences in length: 


There is a strong tendency under pres 
sure of rapid work to make such char- 
acters as “P-B,” “F-V” of the same 
This is called to your attention 


length. 
so that you can overcome it by establishing 
the correct lengths and movements now. 

The joining of unequal curves should 
ilso be studied. Practice the following 
and note how the differences in length are 
positively shown: 


The next point to be considered is the 
execution of the circle vowels. An unmis- 
takable difference must be made in size. 
Practice each of the following exercises 
until you have a command of the move 
ment. It is important to note that circles 
are to be made in either direction—from 
right to left and the reverse—as in the 
actual execution of outlines they are 
written either way, depending upon the 
joining. 
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The manner of joining the circles should 
also receive close attention. Note and 
practice the following joinings to curves: 


% ~ & e & e @ e, 
> » 2) > e > 
£ 2 2 Ly rd £ r-) 
) j j 
» . 2 ww 6 


In joining the circle to a curve be care 
ful not to retrace any part of the circle. 
It should be joined at right angles to the 
stroke. Note these in particular: 


Q ~ «Co ¢ ‘ Ne 


In joining the circle to straight strokes, 
start the circle at right angles with the 
stroke, thus: 


When a circle occurs between reverse 
curves be sure to close up the space be 
tween the circle and the stroke, thus: 


Correct way: 


Incorrect way 


—_— ad —T y e 
/ 
Note particularly the joinings in the 
following exercise: 


A » a "y a ~ a 
Note that in such words as “ran,” “lame,” 
etc., if the circle were erased, the other char- 
acters would still preserve their characteristic 
forms: 
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Plate XIII Plate XIV 






































Py Bo la 


When there is a blend of a straight 
stroke and a curve: 
ad 2 2 € é_, aw 
ie) yi 
> E o a - és 


Note that the circle is closed up tight to the 
strokes in all instances, and that if it were re- 
moved the other strokes would still remain un- 
changed in form. 


If you practice intelligently and with 
sufficient repetition to gain the hand con- 
trol necessary for rapid execution, these 
few exercises will probably be sufficient 
until the next number of the magazine ap- 
pears. 

We shall be pleased to answer any in- 
quiries concerning problems in execution. 

(To be continued) 


Oo 
Theory Questions Answered 

Q. Should “of the” always be expressed by 
proximity ? 

A. No. Considerable latitude is al- 
lowed in the application of this rule. The 
general practice is to express “of the” by 
proximity only when the phrase would be 
legible even if the words were not placed 
in proximity, thus, “the education (of the) 
people,” “the duration (of the) contract,” 
“end (of the) week;” but in such expres- 
sions as “many (of the) men,” “some (of 
the) men,” “some (of the) people,” it will 
be clear that it is advisable to write “‘of 
the,” as mere proximity might not be suf- 
ficiently exact. 


- 


The American office girl is considered 
the best in the world, and her superior 
ability is gradually being recognized by 
business men in England who are adopt- 
ing American methods in commercial en- 
terprises. Several London firms recently 
sent special representatives to New York 
to engage American stenographers, book- 
keepers and general office girls to fill posi- 
tions in large concerns and to act as in- 
structors to English girls. The girls had 
their passage paid and are receiving sal- 
aries ranging from $10 to $15 weekly in 
addition to free board and lodging.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 
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Condensing Energy 
(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 
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A Woman's Philosophy 


(For key, see O. G. A. Dept., December Number.) 
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spokesman of the clan. 


























HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A's Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the February 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O. G.-A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
irtistic writing. 


IRST of all we want to extend our 
hearty thanks to our teacher friends 
for the interest they have displayed 

in working up the O. G. A. idea in their 
classes. Many of those who responded to 
our request for opinions of approval or 
disapproval have done so with several 
tests written by their students—some con- 
fident that their pupils would be listed in 
the Order, and others requesting that 
we give extended criticisms and return the 
papers with any such suggestions as we 
might deem advisable for their guidance 
in practicing with a view to becoming 
members. We were glad to hear from 
every one of you; glad to know that, for 
the most part, the general opinion is one 
of approval; glad to see the interest you 
take in anything pertaining to. the “for- 
ward movement,” and most of all, glad to 
have you tell us of the joys and sorrows 


“Order of Greg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


32 S. Wabash Avenue. Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 









This department is the official 


Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
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attendant upon organization work among 
your students! 

As a matter of interest—and incident- 
ally as an enthusiasm-creator—we are 
going to quote from some of the letters 
of those who have written us on the sub- 
ject. A splendid letter comes from Mr. W. 
Rude, of Carthage, Mo., saying: 

We have organized a local “O. G. A.” Clan. 
We want to be number “One” if there is none 
other to claim the honor. We have four char 
ter members, Mr. Harry Rohm, Pres.; Miss 
Lillie Sharp, Treas.; W. Rude, Vice-Pres.; 
[whose names appeared in the list of new mem- 
bers in the January number], and Miss Fay 
Rude, Sec’y. [whose name appeared in the 
first list of members in the November maga- 
zine. | 

New members may join by vote of the 
“Order” and upon presentation of an O. G. A. 
Certificate. 

Let us know what number we may have for 
our local “Order.” 














































Accompanying Mr. Rude’s letter were 
write-ups of the article, “A Woman's 
Philosophy,” from five of his students. 
The club now has nine members and with 
the interest and enthusiasm exhibited by 
Mr. Rude will undoubtedly grow to larger 
proportions in a very short time. 

We have also received letters from a 
great many business college and high 
school students, telling us of their interest 
in the Department and of their practicing 
with a view to gaining admission to the 
Order. In most of the cases, we are in 
formed that their interest has been aroused 
by their having seen their teacher's cer 
tificate in the classroom, as well as be 
cause of a general desire to write well the 
system they are learning. We quote from 
Miss Maud Hanger, a student under the 
instruction of Miss Annette Page, of the 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebr.: 


I wish to submit a specimen of my short- 
hand notes to you. They are written with 
Sanford Writing and Copying Ink. 
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I am a student of the Lincoln Business Col- 
lege and have been studying shorthand for six 
months. Our instructor, Miss Annette M. Page, 
makes beautiful notes. 

I shall be glad to receive any suggestions 
and criticisms that you will offer, and be very 
glad if you think that my work merits an 
O. G. A. Certificate. 

We are pleased to receive Miss Han- 
ger’s test and are glad to be able to grant 
her the card of membership. Possibly now 
that the idea has been suggested we shall 
receive “Local Order’ number two from 
the Lincoln Business College! 

Miss Mae I. O'Hara, teacher in the 
Sacred Heart Academy, Washington, D. 
C., sends us a specimen of one of her 
student’s notes, and writes: “Miss Leahy 
will be obliged to leave school in a few 
weeks, and if she were to secure this Cer- 
tificate it would be an incentive to further 
advancement along this line.” We are 
sending Miss Leahy the Certificate with 
our good wishes for successful work. We 
hope she will let us hear from her from 
time to time as to the progress she makes. 

Miss Anna Larson, of the Ottumwa 
(Iowa) High School, sends us her write- 
up of the December test, and at the same 
time states that she is very anxious to be- 
come a member of the Order. She has 
been studying the system since September, 
and her work is a credit to her as well as 
to her teacher, Mr. Clyde Blanchard. Mr. 
Blanchard, by the way, writes us a short 
letter, which is very indicative of the co- 
operative spirit. He says: 

One of my pupils, a sixteen-year-old girl, is 
mailing you to-day a plate for your examina- 
tion. I think she does remarkable work, con- 
sidering the fact that she hasn’t finished her 
first semester yet. ' With re- 
gard to the auxiliary orders you suggested, let 
me tell you my plan. I offer a suitable prige 
to each student who passes a.test consisting 
of the matter in the Idea Exchange and the 
“Question Mark” Departments. My final am- 
bition is to have each student hold a Certificate 
from you before the year is up. 


That means work, Mr. Blanchard, but 
with our help we hope you will be able to 
accomplish the end! 

Mr. C. E. Gaydon, of Dana College, 
Blair, Nebr., encloses tests written by two 
of his students who began the study of the 
system in October. Their work is ex- 
tremely creditable, theoretically, and ar- 
tistic from every point of view. It must 
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be gratifying to Mr. Gaydon to be able to 
make his teaching show such wonderful 
results. 

Another student, Miss Mary E. San- 
born, writes interestingly of her work in 
the Manchester (N. H.) High School, un- 
der Mr. Allan E. Herrick, whose excellent 
work with Gregg Shorthand is familiar to 
our readers. 

We find another “clubber” in Mr. J. F. 
Yenner, of the Portsmouth (Ohio) High 
School, who has culled several members 
for the Order from his classes. Mr. Yen- 
ner writes us that he has many other good 
writers who will undoubtedly strive for a 
membership in the clan at a later date. 
We wish him good luck, and assure him 
of our co-operation. 

Miss Floro J. Bone, of the Lamson 
Business College, Phoenix, Ariz., sends us 
her club of four with the request that we 
criticize her students’ notes. Because of 
the fact that each pupil qualified, our com 
ments can be Had their 
work not warranted the Certificate, we 
should have been glad to write Miss Bone 
or her students in detail. Just remember 
that when you are not admitted to the 
clan on your first attempt you will receive 
a detailed letter regarding the “whys and 
wherefores.” 

It would be interesting for you to read 
the many letters we have received from 


only general. 


the general readers of the magazine who 
write us to the effect that their friends 
have been listed in the Order and that “we 
have been given no peace because we have 
not tried for the Certificate.”” That’s the 
spirit ! 

If every ope of you will urge your fel 
low-workers to try for the O. G. A. Cer 
tificate we shall soon have every reader 
of the magazine on our list. Does it seem 
impossible? Not if you do your part. 

By ‘the way, if you do not hear from us, 
or if your name does not appear in any of 
the Ifsts of members which are published 
each month in the magazine, you might 
write us for an explanation. We have 
received any number of papers without 
names or addresses! 

And may we ask you to remit in stamps 
or by money order. Personal checks for 
twenty-five cents are worth only fifteen 
cents unless exchange is added. 
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The article, “American Cities in 1912,” 
is timely, and should prove about the right 
length for a page plate: 


American Cities in 1912 

The growth of our cities, phenomenal in many 
instances, always arouses interest, and one need 
not wait for the decennial census to get a true 
indication of their relative rise. The building 
reports, which are without incentive to exag- 
geration, are a sure index. 

The reports for the year, with estimates for 
the last day or two, have been made up. New 
York of course leads, with its phenomenal 
growth not only maintained but increased. Wo 
other city ever equalled or approached it. 
Chicago is installed duly in second place, with 
rather less than half the amount of building 
that New York has done. 

But below these two, important changes are 
occurring. Philadelphia, an undisturbed third 
for decades, still holds the position in 1912, but 
by a narrow margin. Los Angeles is close 
upon her. It is a singular fact that this city, 
not so long ago a sleepy half-Mexican town, is 
now the fourth city of the Union in building 
operations. ‘It spent for that purpose twice as 
much money as Cleveland, nearly three times 
is much as Pittsburgh, Minneapolis or Kansas 
City, and 50 per cent more than St. Louis. 

San Francisco is considerably behind Los 
Angeles but is several million dollars ahead of 
St. Louis, while Detroit leads San Francisco by 
a fair margin. The building reports for this 
ind the preceding years since the census indi- 
cate that Detroit is growing faster than any 
other of the lake cities except Chicago. 

Atlanta has achieved more in 1912 than any 
other city in the South, but Louisville, Rich- 
mond, Dallas and Memphis have grown much, 
iccording to their building reports. The great- 
est ratio of development is shown on the Pa- 
cific coast. It will sudprise many people to 
learn that Portland, Ore., has spent more money 
on new buildings than Buffalo or Baltimore or 
Newark or Kansas City, and that it stands in 
tenth place. Seattle has also built heavily. 
New York World, Dec. 29, 1912. 


© 
List of New Members 


Arthur, Ahrendt, Chicago Heights, III. 
Farle M. Alspaugh, Fort Smith, Ark. 
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Susie Bilstead, Boise, Idaho. 

Clarence J. Blake, Austin, Minn. 
Elizabeth A. Bohlin, Providence, R. I. 
May Alda Booth, Providence, R. I. 
Alfred J. Burkhardt, New York City. 
C. G. Chandler, Kalispell, Mont. 
Nora E. Chapman, Gibson City, III. 
Harry K. Cochran, Carthage, Mo. 
Frances Craighead, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Charles J. Crogan, Cumberland, Md. 
Beryl Elliott, Knox, Wash. 

L. A. Fawks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Grace Foote, New Haven, Conn. 
Carrie L. Fuller, Chicago, II. 
Louise Gass, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Lottie Gibbs, N. Yakima, Wash. 
Frank Halliwell, Providence, R. | 
Maud Hanger, Lincoln, Nebr. 

D. B. Harvey, Harrisburg, III. 
George Hedelund, Blair, Nebr. 
Glenn Herdman, Carthage, Mo. 
Dorinda Holderness, Walkerton, Ont., Can 
C. R. Honza, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Florence M. Kellogg, Charles City, Iowa. 
Eva Kraus, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Icel Kyler, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Anna Larson, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Lucy I. Lawrence, Streator, II. 
Katherine Leahy, Washington, D. C. 
Verna Leavengood, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Mae Manker, Carthage, Mo. 

L. H. McClure, Seneca, Kansas 
Clara Michael, Quincy, III. 

Roscoe Miles, Carthage, Mo. 

Ella C. Mills, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
A. G. Moore, San Antonio, Tex. 
Henry Mootz, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Amy Park, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Emily C. Pearce, Clayton, N. J. 
Pearl Ramplin, Lincoln, Nebr. 

John B. Rhud, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Herman Rieper, Jersey City, N. J. 
W. A. Robison, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mary E. Sanborn, Manchester, N. H 
Chester E. Shuler, Lancaster, Pa. 
Freeman P. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa 
La Monte Taylor, Kansas City, Mo 
Joseph Veasy, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Olga Vondracek, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Gilbert D. Webb, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Emil M. Winter, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bertha Woodside, Carthage, Mo. 
Leontine Wright, Pocatello, Idaho. 


J. F. Yenner, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Mrs. Guy Zears, Minot, N. Dak. 








against me won't amount to anything. 





DO the very best | know how—the very best I can; and I mean to keep 

doing so until the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said 
If the end brings me out wrong, ten 
angels swearing | was right would make no difference.— Abraham Lincoln. 
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Stiff Competition the Salvation of the Manufacturer 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Drops in the Bucket of Stenographic Success 
By Mr. Harold H. Smith, School Department, Remington Typewriter Gompany 


HIS is the time of year when steno- 
T graphic ranks are being recruited. 

Thousands of young people are en- 
tering upon life’s work through the gate 
marked “Stenography.” Thousands of the 
stenographers of the future are among 
those who are starting to-day. 

The way to success is clear. You do not 
have to open the door—it is already open. 
Through this open portal you can see the 
goal which you seek. Between the first 
portal and the goal there are other portals, 
each one open like the first. But before 
each portal there stands a sentry who de- 
mands something of you before he will let 
you pass. 

Perhaps you will pass the sentry at the 
first door, and pass him easily. So far, so 
good. But do not let that deceive you into 
thinking that stenography is a “snap.” 
Thousands there are who pass the first 
portal who never advance any further. 
For each sentry as you advance from door 
to door will demand more of you. You 
must justify your progress at every step. 

Of course every beginner knows that 
some stenographic positions pay more than 
others. What many beginners overlook is 
that these positions demand more than 
others. I do not mean that they demand 
longer hours or harder work. They de 
mand higher skill and higher qualifica- 
tions. These positions are the real prizes 
of the stenographic world. And do not 
think, you beginner, that the winning of 
these prizes is a mere matter of chance or 
luck. They are won by those who are 
qualified to win them. They are won by 
those who have worked to get them. That 
is the point. It is the work, and the will 
to work that alone bring success. 

Stenography is like everything else. It 
is a case of passing from portal to portal; 
of climbing step by step. If at any stage 
of your ascent you become satisfied with 
what you have done, if you lose ambition 
to do more, there is usually an end of fur- 
ther progress. Life is a growth; so also is 
skill in stenography ; so also is every qual- 
ification that the successful stenographer 
needs. There is only this difference: 
Physical growth calls for no act of the 
will; but’ progress in success requires 


always the will to grow. The stunted 
growths, the half-successes in the field of 
life are those who are content with half- 
success. They may not realize this. They 
may envy those who succeed better—but 
there it ends. There is almost always a 
lack of the real determination, which is 
the one human factor that always wins. 

I did not start out to describe all the 
qualifications which are needed to insure 
stenographic success. This is too large a 
subject. Skill in shorthand and speed and 
accuracy in typewriting are self-evident 
requirements. So is tact, so is personality, 
so is faithfulness to duty in the broadest 
sense. These, however, are the big things; 
the obvious things. I want to say a few 
words about the smaller things, the less 
obvious things; I want to speak of some of 
the drops in the bucket of stenografhic 
success. 

I call them small thinf%, but they are 
only seemingly so. In reality they are 
just as essential as the things that seem 
big to you. 

One requisite for success is knowledge 
of the tools you use and your ability te 
keep them in order. Of course, it is easy 
to keep pencils sharp and fountain pens 
filled, but when it comes to typewriters, 
stenographers too often throw up their 
hands and exclaim, “I don’t know any- 
thing about that, and don’t want to. It 
is too complicated, and as long as it prints 
letters I am going to leave it alone.” That 
is all very well and good, but clean type 
writers work better than dirty ones, and 
cleaning them is such an easy and simple 
matter that it will pay you to learn to do 
it right at the start. Look for the dirt and 
wipe it off with a piece of cheese cloth. 
Wherever there is friction use a drop or 
two of oil. Take pride in keeping your 
machine looking well—and working well. 
My observations lead me to believe that 
many stenographers depend uponé the 
“Gold Dust” twins to do their work. But 
I have yet to catch these twins at work 
on typewriters. 

Bear tn mind that a new ribbon is 
needed now and then. You know they 
haven't yet invented the “Hole-Proof” 
kind for typewriters ! 
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Another thing: When you have learned 
to operate the keyboard and write by 
touch, don’t think that you have mastered 
the machine. Typewriters are constructed 
with a direct idea of saving time, and you 
should know the purpose of every lever on 
your machine, as the engineer knows the 
levers and parts of his engine. In such 
a small matter as the return of the car- 
riage, it is safe to say that most operators 
work at a loss of 10 to 20 per cent of 
their efficiency on account of failure to use 
the return lever properly. Without in- 
creasing the speed of your fingers, or put- 
ting forth any greater effort of your hand, 
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you can throw the carriage back for the 
beginning of a new line. Instead, many 
operators draw the lever or push it slowly, 
and thus carry the hand over a much 
greater distance than is necessary. Throw 
ing over the lever takes much less time, 
and thus adds to your speed in turning out 
work. 

Space will not permit the enumeration 
of more suggestions, but I trust that 
enough has been said to stimulate some 
beginner to a more earnest, systematic 
study in his search for Stenographic Suc- 


cess.—From Remington Notes. 


oOo 
How the Little Hyphen Wastes Our Energy 


ie is enough energy wasted in 
placing the little hyphen in the 
words “‘to-day,” “to-night” and “‘to- 
morrow’ every week day to haul a pas- 
senger train around the world, according 
to statistics that have been compiled by 
those interested in the strictly modern 
movement toward higher efficiency. 

It is claimed there are 200,000,000 
English-writing people and that they av- 
erage to hyphenate these words “‘to-day,” 
“to-night” and “to-morrow” three times a 
day. That is, while some may not average 
to do this more than three times a week, 
and a few, perhaps, not three times a 
month, others write those words and place 
the hyphens in them scores and scores of 
times each day, especially newspaper men, 
typewriters, authors, business men, school 
children and the like. 

The acquiring of sufficient power from 
making these hyphens each day to propel 
a passenger train around the world is 
figured on the basis that it takes half an 


iS 


ounce of energy to make the stroke—either 
with pen or pencil, and more for a type 
writer—that represents the hyphen, and 
this would total 2,190,000 pounds” of 
energy, or sufficient for the train. 

It takes an ounce of energy to make the 
hyphen on a typewriting machine and 
three ounces of energy to make it on a 
typesetting machine, and the same statisti 
cian has figured that typewriting and type 
setting machines alone take up sufficient 
energy each day to propel a battleship 
from New York to the Panama Canal. 

All these figures were not compiled for 
amusement, but as an argument against 
using the hyphen in these words. Many 
people do not use the hyphen, but it ap 
pears that the majority do. Those who are 
working toward greater efficiency in every 
thing claim that the hyphen in these words 
is not at all necessary and should be dis 
continued by every one, saving a great deal 
of valuable time and energy.—New York 


American. 
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"PHERE are hundreds of shorthand writers in this country who spend 

a great deal of valuable time in fretting and worrying about increas- 
ing their speed when, if they would sit down ‘and do a little hard work, 
instead of wasting this time in merely thinking about it, they would, in a 
very short time, attain the desired object—Frank Harrison. 
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In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine 
Names are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment 
must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand. Con- 


ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago. Illinois, to 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed 
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HE fraternity of postcarders is to 

be congratulated upon the grow- 

ing interest the teachers and ad- 
vanced writers are taking in our activities. 
We are glad to see that some of our Civil 
Service friends, too, are joining forces 
with us, and thank them on behalf of the 
‘circle’ for their generous offers of as- 
sistance. Perhaps they felt in their bones 
that Mr. Williams, one of our new mem- 
bers, was especially interested in their line 
of work. 

You who have been reading the maga- 
zine for more than a year will undoubted- 
ly recall Mr. Daniel’s aceount of the 
progress of a purchase order through the 
Rock Island Arsenal, where he holds a 
clerical appointment. (And let us re- 
mark, that the term “clerk” is an all in- 
clusive one in the parlance of the Com- 
missioners.) In sending in his applica- 
tion, Mr. Daniels tells us that he will be 
glad to answer any questions relating to 
Government work. 

“If you think there is anyone who 
would like to receive views of the United 
States Indian School in Pennsylvania,” 
Miss Beatrice Herman writes, “I would be 
pleased to have you add my name to the 
post card list."" We know from the views 
in the commencement number of the “Red- 
man” for 1911, that these cards will be 
very interesting indeed. Miss Herman 
was appointed to the Carlisle school in 
January of that year as the result of the 
previous October’s Civil Service examina- 
tion. 

We should like to present the photo- 
graph, of her own taking, on which Miss 
Kearney sent her request for membership 

a glimpse of Sydney Harbor, with its 
hilly coast line in the background—but 
we must save the space for the “General” 
applicants whose names and address we 








were forced to hold over from last month. 

Before we go on to the list, Miss Knud 
son has another request: she would like 
to exchange cards with the different short 
hand students, especially in New York 
and the Western states. Miss Knudson 
is planning to take a teachers’ course in 
shorthand in the summer. 


Banking 


Robert J. V. Ochs, First National Bank, 

Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Civil Service 

G. M. Daniels, 745 17th St., Rock Island, III. 

Hoyt N. Hardeman, Department of Agricul- 
ture, State Capitol, Nashville, Tenn. 

Beatrice Herman, U. S. Indian School, Car 
lisle, Pa. 

Students 


Ethel Berry, Clarinda High School, Clarinda, 
Iowa. 

Ruby Boyer, 1612 Main St., Clarinda, Iowa. 
Clarinda High School. 

Miss G. Edelia Rothe, Harper, Wash. Seattle 
High School. (Prefers to correspond with stu- 
dents, but will answer all cards received.) 

Joseph Wilbert, St. Stanislaus College, Bay 
St. Louis, Miss. 


General 

Isabelle Baglin, W. 
field, Ill. 

Dumas H. Boardman, 435 Lime St., River- 
side, Cal. 

Carroll B. Bour, over 139 S. Court St., Can- 
ton, O. 

Maye Briddell, Princess Anne, Md. 

Robert Campbell, 421 N. Sixth St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Helen W. Carls, 805 Langham Ave., Beau- 
mont, Texas. (Would like to hear from writers 
in California.) 

Olive E. Chickering, 56 Ellis Ave., Whitman, 
Mass 

Rosie Ruby Deboyd, Box 263, Huntington, 
W. Va. (Prefers to hear from young people 
in the West, but will answer all cards.) 

Louise De Groote, 509 West Fourth St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Olin Doffort, R. F. D. No. 4, Conneaut, Ohio. 
(Scenic cards and views of high school build- 
ings preferred.) 


Calhoun Ave., Spring- 
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Perry Drake, 316 North Sixth St. Terre 
Haute, Ind. (Prefers views of Churches.) 

Egrl C. Duckworth, 214 5th St., N. k., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

EK. Kmanuel, Y. M. C. A., Seattle, 
(Prefers cards from foreign countries.) 

Rosa Falland, 112 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Allyne M, Freeman, Y. M. C. A., Trenton, 
N. J. (Secretary to the General Secretary.) 

Kathryn Gibbons, 713 Smith St., Peoria, IIl. 

Guy Huston, R. F. D. No. 3, Conneaut, Ohio. 
(Would like to receive views of high schools 
and other scenic cards.) 

kK. M. Haas, St. Stanislaus College, Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. 

Walter Hansen, Box C, Clarinda, lowa. 

Miss M. Kearney, Queenscliff Road, Queens- 
cliff, via Manly, New South Wales, Australia. 
(Is especially anxious to correspond with those 
engaged in any kind of literary work, but will 
answer all cards.) 

Miss Dagma Knudson, Box 241, Kiel, Wis. 
(Prefers cards showing college buildings and 
high schools.) 

George Mallard, Box 73, 
Miss. (Letters and cards.) 

Charles Mazey, U. S. S. Wyoming, care Post- 
master, New York City. 

Russell Miedel, 1074 McColloch St., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Daniel M. Moreland, 421 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mary B. D. Nau, 
Allegheny Co., Pa. 

Edna Scoggan, Box 113, Lead, S. Dak. 

Harold E, Serter, 184 Walnut Ave., 
Cruz, Cal. 

Vern Shortsleeve, 44 School St., Burlington, 
Vt. 

Harold W. Swan, “Percydale,” 
Toowoomba, Queensland, Australia. 


Wash. 


Bay St. Louis, 


North Sixth St., 


Aurilles St., Duquesne, 


Santa 


Eton St., 


Mildred Tree, Cribb St., Milton, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia, care Henry Roberts, 
Builder and Contractor. 

Michael Tjivoglou, Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, Beirut, Syria. (Prefers colored views, 
with stamps on the view side.) 

oO} 


Mr. Oda Wendell, 209 Gilman 
Ohio. 

Walter Williams, Box 5, 
(Would like to correspond 
have taken a correspondence 
hand.) 

Alfredo L. Yatco, 
enue, Manila, P. I. 


Ave., Marietta, 


Lynnville, Ind 
with those who 
course in short- 


Bureau of Internal Rev- 


The Upstart 


I knowed him when he didn’t have a cent, 
When he didn’t ‘mount to anything at 
all; 
Yit here he is a railroad president— 
He always had a big supply o’ gall. 


We both went to the same school fer a 
while, 
His mother used to patch the pants he 
wore; 
And now he struts around in lordly style, 
And hardly knows his old friends any 


more. 
I knowed him when his mother cut his 
hair ; 
I guess some folks is born to have good 
luck ; 


If I'd ‘a’ had it I'd be up somewhere, 
Instead of merely raisin’ garden truck. 


You can’t make me believe he ever rose 
To where he is because he’s competent; 
Why, many is the time I’ve punched his 


nose; 
I knowed him when he didn’t have a 
cent. —S. E. Kiser. 


v 











F thou workest at that which is before thee, following right reason seri- 

ously, vigorously, calmly, without allowing anything else to distract thee, 
but keeping thy divine part pure, as if thou shouldst be bound to give it 
back immediately; if thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, fearing noth- 
ing, but satished with thy present activity according to nature, and with 
heroic truth in every word and ‘sound which thou utterest, thou wilt live happy. 
And there is no man who is able to prevent this—Marcus Aurelius. 
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The Empty Desk—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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The Empty Desk—Il 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. 
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Shorthand Offers Great Opportunities for Advancement 


Mr. Hermann F. Post Delivers Address on Subject 


7 te Pocatello (Idaho) Tribune of 
January 9 contains a two-column 
report of an address on shorthand 
delivered at the Academy of Idaho by Mr. 
Hermann F. Post. The report says, in 
part: 

“At the Academy of Idaho this morning 
was given a shorthand demonstration and 
talk to the shorthand department students 
by Hermann Frederic Post, official court 
reporter for the Fourth Judicial District 
of Idaho, here with Judge Edward A. 
Walters from Shoshone, who is trying the 
Prater vs. Wooley case. Mr. Post for- 
merly was head of the ad 
vanced de partmentof the 
Gregg School, Chicago. 

“Mr. Post demonstrated 
first that Gregg Shorthand 
such as taught in both the 
academy and the city high 
school is adequate for prac- 
tical work, by writing from 
dictation on the blackboard at 
high rates of speed. Then he 
wrote on the board, blind- 
folded, removing the ‘blinder’ 
when reading it. 

“The practical feature of 
this is that Gregg Shorthand 
can be legibly written in the 
dark, as there are no positions 
and no lines necessary in order to write it. 
The last feature, perhaps, was the most 
peculiar. Mr. Post wrote on the board 
from dictation ‘upside down and _ back 
wards’ and read it, without standing on his 
head. Any employer that understands 
Gregg Shorthand can, while dictating to a 
stenographer using that system, read what 
has been written, even if it is upside down 
from wherc he is sitting. 

“He also explained somewhat his re 
porting work. In his demonstration he 
made the following record: 234 words for 
a minute in court reporting; 165 words in 
50 seconds on solid matter; 102 words in 
t5 seconds on solid matter, blindfolded; 
105 words in one minute backhanded. 

“In his talk, Mr. Post emphasized the 
fact that shorthand is one of the greatest 
stepping-stones that any young person can 





Hermanns F. Post 





utilize. With a mastery of stenography, 
one can work his way through college if 
necessary; or the ability to take notes 
there will be of inestimable value to him. 
Then, too, no matter in what line of work 
one might be, a knowledge of shorthand 
and typing would increase one's earning 
powers and efficiency. Shorthand gives a 
cultural value equal to that of any lan- 
guage or mathematical study and, in addi- 
tion, necessitates instant application of the 
principles. It is also an excellent memory 
developer, making the student not only re- 
member, but to apply without hesitation 
the things he has learned. 

“In Idaho there are a num- 
ber of court reporters using 
Gregg Shorthand in _ their 
everyday use. There are per- 
haps a hundred or more re- 
porters using the Gregg sys- 
tem in this country now, and 
it is being taught in more 
schools and colleges here than 
any other three systems com- 
bined. “To have been first 
proves antiquity; to have be- 
come first—merit.’ 

‘“You often hear about peo- 
ple using their own shorthand 
system when they leave school. 
Mr. Post emphasized that if 
students would stick to what they learned 
in school instead of making ‘their own 
system,’ they would get along much easier in 
their work. Theright way is the easiest way. 

“There is a big demand now for depend- 
able young men stenographers especially. 
If only the young men would realize the 
unlimited opportunities opened to them in 
all lines of work through the knowledge 
of shorthand, they would become proficient 
in it. The field is overcrowded now with 
mediocre stenographers, but there are not 
nearly enough first-class ones. Get ready 
for the opportunity—prepare yourself for 
the better position, and when it comes you 
will be ready to ‘make good.’ 

“Your friends may tell you, you may 
lose your money—but if you have a knowl- 
edge of a profession like shorthand, that 
will always stand by you.” 
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The Isaac Pitman Centenary 


the centenary of the birth of Isaac 

Pitman, author of the Pitman system 
of shorthand, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of which occurred on January 4. 
Somewhat strenuous efforts were made in 
this country also to arouse an interest in 
the celebration, but without the effect that 
should have been obtained. Even in New 
York City—which practically represents 
the Isaac Pitman shorthand field in this 
country—very little interest, to be re- 
gretted, was manifested, and the banquet 
arranged in honor of the event was at 
tended by only a handful. As an illustra 
tion of the apathy in this direction we 
quote the following from the Spokane 
Chronicle of January 4: 


ie England they have been celebrating 


While stenographers throughout the coun- 
try are observing to-day the centenary of the 
birth of Sir Isaac Pitman, inventor of the mod- 
ern shorthand and of the system which forms 
the basis of most of the modern systems, Spo- 
kane stenographers have prepared no public 
celebration or program in commemoration of 
the event. 

At no commercial school in the city is the 
Pitman system used. At each business col- 
lege and in the commercial departments of the 


public schools, the Gregg system is used almost 
exclusively. 

“There is no Pitman shorthand used hers 
to my knowledge,” said H. C. Blair, principal 
of the Blair Business College. 

“We will not formally célebrate the centenary 
of the birth of Sir Isaac,” said M. M. Higley, 
principal of the Northwestern Business Col- 
lege. 

Much the same state of affairs was found at 
the Spokane Commercial College, the Standard 
Business College, the Jenkins Institute, and the 
commercial departments of the public schools. 


Sir Isaac Pitman was born in Bath, Eng 
land, in 1818. He was knighted in 1894 for 
what he had accomplished in shorthand. He 
died in 1897. 


Many articles have appeared in news 


papers throughout the country giving a 


more or less accurate account of the life 
of Isaac Pitman, but much of the informa 
supplied from inter 
ested this naturally 
aroused the resentment of many phonog 
raphers who, although appreciative of the 
work done by Sir Isaac Pitman, are of a 
different shorthand faith. This 
fortunate and might have been foreseen by 
those responsible for it had they been less 


The shorthand controversies that 


tion was obviously 


sources, and very 


was un 


selfish. 
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have been waged between the followers of 
the various Pitmanic factions were also a 
contributing factor in the general lack of 
interest—or rather, we should say, a gen 
eral unwillingness to take part in the cele 
bration. No religious wars of history were 
ever more bitterly fought than those be 
tween the partisans of the different Pit 
manic systems. And every one of these 
systems is indebted to Isaac Pitman for 
its alphabet! 

As illustrating this feeling we quote 
from the Students’ Journal (organ of 
Graham Shorthand) : 


And pitiful indeed is the account of the 
manner in which he (Sir Isaac) was thrust 
iside and disregarded in the business to which 
he had given the best part of his life, and the 
consequent necessity of publishing “The Speler” 
in order to make known the ideas he was not 
illowed to print in the Phonetic Journal which 
he founded and edited for half a century. A 
different light is thrown on the character of his 
heirs, who are new apparently so eager t 
do him honor and to celebrate the anniversary 
of his birth, by his (Sir Isaac’s) statement that 
“for two years the Firm has persistently sup 
pressed the mention of the fact in its Journal 
that there is a monthly publication called “The 
Speler” for the furtherance of phonography and 
spelling reform; and especially have they for 
nearly five years prevented the vast body of 
phonographers from knowing that a vast im 
provement has been made in the system, sim- 
plifying it and reducing the labor of learning 
and teaching it about one-half.” 


Another reason for the lack of interest 
in the centenary is the comparatively 
small number of Isaac Pitman writers in 
this country. Then, too, the growth of 
modern systems of shorthand baséd on an 
entirely different foundation has developed 
a class of writers who owe little to the 
work done by Sir Isaac, and who have 
not come in contact with it sufficiently t 
develop even a sentimental interest in it 

As illustrative of the general ignorance 
in regard to shorthand, the papers that 
noticed the centenary made constant ref- 
erence to Isaac Pitman as the “inventor 
of shorthand.” This is not an historic fact, 
although the publishers of the parent sys 
tem have strenuously fostered that idea 
In the Gregg Writer for April, 1912, it 
was clearly shown that shorthand was 
used for nearly two thousand ‘years before 
the birth of Isaac Pitman, and that it was 
in use two centuries in England and a cen 
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tury in America for reporting purposes be 
fore the advent of Pitman’s Phonography 
It was also proved that Mr. Pitman was 
not the inventor of phonetic shorthand nor 
even the originator of the term phonog 
raphy. 

The centenary, however, is worthy of 


celebration because of the distinct services 


rendered by Isaac Pitman to the popular- 
izing of shorthand writing, and because he 
devoted his life unselfishly to what he be 
lieved would ‘be of benefit to mankind. 

We have always paid our tribute of re- 
spect to Sir Isaac Pitman for his devotion 
to the cause of shorthand and of phonetic 
spelling, although we have. conscientiously 
believed that his system was not in any 
sense superior to those of his predecessors 
except in so far, perhaps, as the popular- 
izing of the phonetic principle was con- 
cerried. Indeed, we believe that the prop- 
agation of Phonography was detrimental 
to shorthand progress for half a century 
by turning the trend of shorthand evolu- 
tion in the wrong direction through the in 
troduction of shading, position writing -and 
other unnatural features. And the expe- 
rience of thousands of writers of short 
hand confirms that opinion. That many 
of the principles early introduced, which 
are still perpetuated by the publishers of 
the original system, were “blemishes on 
the system’ Sir Isaac Pitman himself 
acknowledged, and devoted his remaining 
years to correcting. His ideas of reform 
in his own system have lately been in 
dorsed by the Standardization Committee 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ As 
sociation—a fact that shows all the more 
strikingly the obsoleteness of the original 
system. 

But, be that as it may, Sir Isaac Pitman 
did an important work in the evolution of 
shorthand, and it is a pity that a greater 
organized effort among his real followers 
was not made to make the centenary not 
able. Isaac Pitman did a great work for 
thpopularization of shorthand; for that 
he is to be honored by all shorthand 
witers, and for the time in which he lived 
his system was a good one. That more 
mofern methods have now practically sup- 
planted his system should in no way de- 
tract from the honor that is due him for 
the work he did. 
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“Stenographers out of Jobs” 
this caption the Chicago 


NDER 
Daily News of December 22 


draws attention to a unique situa- 
tion in New York City, the largest city 
of the country and the financial center, in 
which it is estimated that there are ac- 
tively engaged more than 250,000 stenog- 
raphers ! 
In New York city there exists a paradoxical 
situation in which an immense number of girls 
apply to commercial agencies to find them po- 
sitions as stenographers, and yet the agencies 
have no end of difficulty in filling vacant posi- 
tions. It appears from the report of the mu- 
nicipal commissioner of licenses that there is 
an oversupply of incompetents and that the 
really capable stenographer is a rarity. 


The News says: 


Any employer of stenographic help 
will corroborate to the letter the statement 
of the News. The good stenographer in 
New York—out of a job, at least, 
deed a rarity. 

Most of the new applicants are so incom- 
petent that the regular stenographic agencies 
have classes in which they help to equip them 
for jobs. So great is the demand for work on 
the part of beginners that employers are not 
asked to pay a fee to agents. Applicants for 
jobs pay all the fees. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the condition which requires employers 
to stand the fees when seeking girls for do- 
mestic employment, due to the overwhelming 
demand for household aids of that nature. 


is in 
The News goes on to say: 


Where such a condition exists the con 
clusion, that there must be some connec 
tion between the lack of competent ste 
nographers and the schools that train 
them, is fully justified. Anyone familiar 
with the situation in New York knows 
that that connection is very close. Even 
the New York newspapers, always pro 
vincial and loath to criticise or condemn 
anything in New York, do not hesitate to 
reveal the actual conditions. Letters like 
the following frequently appear in the 
papers: 

As an applicant for a position of stenog- 
rapher, I have visited the various typewriting 
employment departments, and it was really 
shameful to see about 150 or 200 boys and girls 
“hanging around” (to use a slang phrase) until 
a position was secured. I heard it stated that 
the employment department of one of these 
concerns said that the number of applicants 
for every position on the female side was 
twenty to one. Still the business colleges are 
holding out: promises of getting positions for 
them easily, and the best proof of their in- 
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ability to get the hundreds placed is the num 
ber of stenographers and typists out of em- 
ployment. 

The New York Globe in 
which devotes much space to questions of 
interest to the schools and to teachers in 
the city, recently printed the following 
significant report regarding the steno 
graphic course in the public schools: 

If the Board of Education deems it ad- 
visable, the board of superintendents will make 
an experiment in two of the city high schools 
with a longer school course—an optional five-year 
course for girls. It has been found that the 
present technical course in stenography and 
typewriting in the high schools turns out im- 
mature stenographers who must begin at the 
lowest rung of the ladder. In one Brooklyn 
school there are forty girls who are ready to 
graduate, but who do not intend to enter either 
the training school or college. They are 
anxious to stay if they can by so doing take 
up studies which will perfect them in office 
work, indexing, and typewriting, etc. They will 
then be nineteen or twenty years of age, more 
expert, and able to demand better pay. To 
afford them the opportunity the superintendents 
propose to add the optional fifth year to the 


course. 


particular, 


Think of adding another year to an al 
ready longer course than that which pre 
vails in almost any other city in the coun 
try! In all the progressive cities the ten 
dency is strongly toward a two 
course, and a two years’ course with the 
right system and right methods is long 
enough. But the New York teachers are 
not to blame. They have to*work under 
conditions that would be intolerable in the 
Middle West or the West. They are hand 
icapped by an antiquated system which is 
taught under exclusive contract. 

This condition in New York will un 
doubtedly come as a great shock to teach 
ers throughout the country who naturally 
look to America’s largest and wealthiest 
city, the metropolis, for leadership in edu 
cation as well as other things. But if 
they look to New York for leadership in 
stenographic education they look in the 
wrong direction. Mr. J. N. Kimball, in 
his characteristically humorous vein—but 
which has back of it nearly always a very 
practical philosophy—recently commented 
on the school situation in New York in 
the Phonographic World as follows: 

What is the matter? Ask any brainy student 
in these schools, and he or she will tell you 
what is wrong without a moment’s hesitation. 


years’ 
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\sk any reputable teacher to whom these same 
students go to “finish up” after graduating in 
the public schools, and you'll get an equally 
quick and apt reply—it is as plain as the nose 
on an elephant’s face. As one public school 
shorthand teacher told me a day or two ago, 
“the whole scheme is dead wrong from begin- 
ning to end.“ There you have it, in a nutshell. 

However, cheer up; something is about to 
drop, I believe, and it will make so much noise 
that you'll hear it when it comes down “ker- 
chunk.” Watch for it! 

There is a humorous side to this “public 
school shorthand.” I saw a copy of the “ex- 
amination” issued by one of our high schools 
lately, and it began with the amazing statement 
that no credits would be given for anything 
but heatness. I suppose the author meant that 
the work must be neatly done, but he didn’t say 
it, all the same. And if you didn’t know the 
difference between a “wordsign and a gram- 
malogue” you were deader than Julius Caesar, 
even though you had the Adams Trophy in your 
pocket for keeps. 

I am convinced that shorthand as now taught 
in the public schools of New York is a sin. 


And the condition in the private schools, 
with three or four exceptions, is little dif- 
ferent. Following the lead of the public 
schools, they practically all teach a sys- 
tem that is hardly known in this country 
outside of New York City. They labor 
under the delusion that they can “draw” 
a large number of students from the pub- 
lie schools who have already started a 
course and want to finish up in a business 
school. As a matter of fact, the percent- 
age of students they get in that way as 
compared with the number they could get 
and train by efficient business methods is 
very small indeed. 

Perhaps some day New York will wake 
up to the situation. 


cCO° 
Brevities 


The convention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 20-21-22. 
The indications are that the meeting will 
be the most successful ever held, as the 
Executive Board is working with energy 
and intelligence on these theories: “Ample 
opportunity should be allowed members to 
become socially acquainted with each 
other; that there should be “exchange of 
ideas, which will be better accomplished 
through a large number of speakers than 
through a small number.” The Executive 
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Board announces that “‘no less than 100 
teachers will speak briefly.” 

The headquarters will be “The Ru- 
dolph,” and complete program announce- 
ments will appear in the magazines next 
month. 

* mn * 

Three new shorthand and typewriting 
magazines have made their appearance: 
“The Shorthand Reporter,” the official 
organ of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association; “Shorthand,” published 
by the Shorthand Society, Brooklyn, and 
“The Typewriter News,” published by 
Mr. E. N. Miner, New York. 


x * . 


Mr. Harry C. Spillman, head of the 
school department of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, in a recent interview 
published in the New York Evening Post, 
says a woman’s equipment for success in 
shorthand work may be regarded as 50 per 
cent personality, 30 per cent general edu- 
cation and 20 per cent technical education. 

+ * * 

There has been a wonderful quickening 
of the pace of the Forward Movement on 
the Pacific Coast since the San Francisco 
office was established last summer. Under 
the energetic and capable management of 
Mrs. Raymond the friends of shorthand 
progress on the Coast are developing still 
greater enthusiasm, and practical results 
are already in evidence. It will not be 
long before Gregg Shorthand is used 
almost exclusively on the Coast. 

* + ~ 

The following letter from Mr. W. L. 
Gross, Principal of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Bismarck High School, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., is a delightful illus- 
tration of what frequently happens in con 
nection with the teaching of shorthand in 
public schools: 

I saw an article in one of the Pitman maga- 
zines a few days ago giving a list of schools 
that have introduced the Pitman Howard sys- 
tem this year. In this list I noticed the name 
of the Bismarck High School. The system was 
introduced here, and after giving it a fair trial 
several students dropped the shorthand and 
finally it was decided that shorthand was too 
difficult a subject for pupils in the second year 
high school. Later the school decided to try 
the Gregg and since it has been adopted all 
who quit thinking they could not learn short- 
hand, have come back into the class and are very 
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well pleased with the subject, and it is now 
one of the interesting subjects in the 
curriculum. 


We 
Gross in furnishing us with this informa 
The Bismarck High School is still 
as having adopted the 


most 


appreciate the kindness of Mr. 
tion. 
being advertised 
Pitman system! 

The newspapers throughout the country 
are having considerable trouble with Mr. 
In connection with his work 
is fre- 


Swem’s name. 
for President-elect Wilson his name 
quently mentioned in the dispatches, and 
the farther it from home the 
more 


gets away 
picturesque the spelling becomes. 
Here are some of the variations: 

Schwen, Schwem, Swom, Stem, Swemm, 
Schen, Sweim. 

None of the papers 
and that 
that he is so decidedly “in the swim.” 

After the Buffalo contest we tele graph d 
our New York office: third in 
Adams’ Trophy.” Imagine the mystifica 
tion caused when the received telegram 
read, “Seven third in Adams’ Trophy! 

Shortly afterward 


has yet got it 


‘Swim’ is strange considering 


“Swem 


an enthusiastic Chi 


nese Gregg writer in Hongkong, wrote: 
“Give that little Lee Swem my compli 
ments,” on hearing which, Swem re 
marked, reflectively, “I wonder if he 


thinks I’m a fellow countryman.’ 
* * 

Owing to the great publicity Mr. Swem 
and Miss Tarr have obtained through their 
work for President-elect Wilson, and the 
fact that it is that 
trained by methods advocated by us, we 


known they wert 


have been approached numerous times by 


New York business men who say: “Why 
don’t you start schools here and give us 
stenographers like these?’ Some day 


somebody—less busy than we—will do it 
na 2 

Now that the 

Teacher's Certificate can be taken by cor 

our to give 


examination for the 
respondence, it is intention 
preference to certificated teachers in mak 
ing recommendations. ‘Teachers applying 
for positions or enrolling with any of the 
Teachers’ Bureaus should always mention 
whether or not they have a_ teacher's 
certificate or an O. G. A. certificate, or 
both. School managers and superintend 
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ents are attaching more and more import 
ance to these certificates on account of th« 
stringent conditions under which they ar 
granted. 

The Gregg Teacher's Certificate has ré 
cently been awarded to the following: 

Ella Bassist, El Paso, Texas. 

Bertha G. Carroll, Portland, Ore. 

Leonore DeVaney, Portland, Ore 

Mary D. Elkins, Portland, Ore 

Mabel E. Good, Chicago, III. 

May Griffin, Portland, Or: 

Mae Immel, Lycippus, Pa. 

Rosalia A. Lee, Bellingham, Wash 

Nora I. Lemon, Los Gatos, Calif 

C. G. Linn, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. F. MeMahon, Jefferson, lowa 

Mary Miller, La Crosse, Wis. 

Milton H. Northrop, Albion, Mich 

Sigrid Olson, Ishpe ming, Mich. 

Emma B. Provorse, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Bertha H. Rawlings, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Charles Alva Rodgers, Blytheville, Ark 

Marion E. Seabrook, Valparaiso, Ind 


Obituary 
Knox 


January 6, 1913, contain 
death of Col 
of 71 
citizen ol 


We have received a 
ville Sentinel of 
ing an announcement of the 
J.C. Woodward at the age 
W ood ward 
Knoxville, 
for his many local activities. In 
Knoxville 


and acted as its president until about thre« 


copy ol the 


Colonel 
was a prominent 


known and respected 


1899 he 


Ww ide ly 


purchased the Business Colleg: 


vears ago, when he was succeeded by his 
Mr. Hu Woodward. The 
Woodward will be sincere ly 
mourned not Knoxville, but 
throughout the field of commercial educa 


son, loss ol 


Colonel 
only in 


tion. 
¥ * * 
Mr. Alfred Day, 
teacher of shorthand and as the author of 
a text-book on Graham Shorthand, died at 
November 26, at the ag: 


well known as 


Cleveland, on 


of 66. The was heart failure 


cause 


“Great minds have purposes, others have 
wishes.” 
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Talks on Office Training 


The Sixth Step—The Composition of Business Letters—(Continued) 


ITH some of the details of the 


technique of writing disposed of, 


we can now proceed to the more 
general qualities that letters must possess 
to be effective. These may be termed the 
“human” qualities, and they include such 
elements as courtesy, originality, personal 
ity, and so on. 

But there are one or two more points 
that really deal with the technique of 
writing that must first be discussed. 
These are the outline, clearness and brev 
ity, completeness. 


Value of the Outline 


In writing a business letter, or any 
other composition for that matter, the 
young writer will be able to present his 
ideas in much more logical sequence and 
produce a piece of work that hangs to- 
gether better as a whole if he will first 
make an outline or summary of the topics 
he expects to write about. The outline 
at first should be very full. Many ideas 
will possibly suggest themselves which 
seem to bear directly upon the subject, and 
when these have been noted you can re- 
arrange the outline, placing the different 
subjects in the most logical order. It 
may be that in going over the outline you 
will see that many of these ideas,that you 
have noted are not really relevant to the 
subject, and they can then be stricken out. 

In writing from the outline, dispose of 
each topic fully as you come to it so that 
a return to it will not be necessary. As 
experience in handling letters is obtained 
the outline will become less and less es- 
sential to an orderly presentation of the 
message, and finally may be dispensed 
with almost entirely. The experienced cor- 


respondent will be able to carry in his 
mind the topics of the letter and to dis- 
pose of them systematically. 


Brevity and Clearness Important 


As a rule, business letters should be as 
brief as is consistent with clearness. But 
the latter feature should never be lost 
sight of. Some business letters are so 
brief that they mean nothing—they are 
worse than useless because they leave an 
impression in the mind of the reader that 
may be impossible to overcome later. 

Business men are busy men and wish to 
gain their information quickly. Direct- 
ness in business, however, should not be 
confused with bluntness or curtness. The 
right kind of brevity is obtained through 
the wise selection of words and phrases 
backed by clear seeing and clear thinking. 
If your ideas are confused, it is certain 
that your statement of them in writing will 
be confused. We must first think out 
clearly and distinctly the ideas we wish 
to express, and then select the clearest and 
most logical wording we possibly can to 
express them. And it is to be remembered 
that brevity is not always a virtue. If 
your letter is so brief that it requires 
further correspondence to clear it up, you 
have gained nothing by “brevity.” Where 
there is much to say a long letter will be 
needed to say it, but in the saying of it 
brevity may be obtained by eliminating 
all repetitions and wordy sentences—by 
making the wording smooth, simple and 
economical of the reader’s powers of at- 
tention. A good test to apply to the let- 
ter is to ask yourself these questions: 

Does the letter have the idea to start 
with? 





iff. 
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Does it impress the idea simply, force 
fully and convincingly? 


A Letter Should be Complete 


The letter should be complete in all its 
There should be no gaps in 
it that will make further correspondence 
what 


essentials. 


necessary to eliminate them. Say 


you have to say upon one subject and 
then pass on to the next. 
interview a misunderstanding may instant- 


corrected, but 


In a personal 
ly be a wrong impression 
gained from a letter may be deepened to 
such an extent before an explanation can 
be made that irreparable injury has been 
done. By making your “outline” 
plete and going through it carefully before 


com- 


you start to write your chances for making 
the letter complete will be greatly in 
creased. It will be necessary, of course, 
in making your outline to have a clear idea 
in your mind of what 
complish with the letter. 


In a 


nect so directly with the succeeding ones 


you want to ac 


series of letters, one should con 


as to complete the chain of circumstances 
As all busi 
ness houses keep copies of letters sent out 
by them it is obvious that if the letters of 
a series do not contain all the 
facts of the transaction they are of little 
The answer 


surrounding the transaction. 


essential 


value as a matter of record. 
to a letter should make some specific ref- 
erence to it that will enable the reader to 
recall its subject or to locate readily the 
copy of his letter in the files. This may 
be done by referring briefly to the con- 
tents of the letter. 
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The Power of Attention is Limited 


Another point to be considered is the 
matter of “attention’’ your reader can or 
will give to your communication and the 
form and treatment of your letter has an 
important bearing upon this. The reader 
has but a fixed amount of power of at- 
tention at a time, and whatever 
power is absorbed in the form of the mes- 


given 


sage, it is clear, must be stricken from the 
total power. If a letter is to be effective 
in respect to the economy of attention, the 
thoughts to be conveyed must first be ar- 
ranged in logical order, and the language 
must then be made so simple and clear 
that the reader will unconsciously concen 
trate his whole attention upon the message 
itself. 

The power of attention of your reader, 
of course, can be vastly increased by the 
attractiveness of your presentation from 

from the con 
your 


the mechanical as well as 


struction viewpoint. If sentences 
are long and rambling and disconnected, 
you are taking your reader over a rough 
road, and the jolts and uncomfortableness 
of it will divert him from what you are 
really anxious to tell him. If your lan 
guage runs along smooth and clear, he 
will feel himself gliding along luxuriously, 
and your chances for winning your point 
will be immensely increased. 

(Note: Next month a list of test questions 
covering all the topics discussed in these 
articles will be given. It will be interesting to 
see how many of the questions you can answer 
satisfactorily. It might be well to get ready 
for the “exam” by going through the articles 
again.) 


Another Typewriting Contest 


BOUT this time of the 

bryo stenographers throughout the 

country are preening their wings 
for trial flights at speed in both short 
hand and typewriting. 
It indicates an ambition to do things, and 
it is an ambition worth encouraging. 

If you any to excel in 
typewriting speed, now is a chance to try 
your hand at the “speed game.” The 
article by Mr. Kimball is part of the mat- 
ter—the first 1,000 words—used in the re- 
cent international typewriting contest for 


year em 


It is a good sign. 


have ambition 


the world’s championship on which Miss 
Florence E. Wilson made her remarkable 
record of 117 words a minute net. It is 
fairly easy and you should be able to 
do some wonderful things with it. At any 
rate, it will afford excellent op- 
portunity of drawing a comparison be- 
tween your own speed and that of the 
swiftest typists of the world. On this 
same matter Miss Wilson for one 
hour at the net rate of 117 words a min- 
ute: Mr. Emil Trefzger, 116 net words a 
minute and Mr. Blaisdell 115. 


you an 


wrote 
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A Few Good Recipes for Failures—By J. N. Kimball 


The First Thousand Words of 1912 International Typewriting Contest 


OR a good many years I have been 
fk’ the target at which those younger 

than, myself have shot their arrows 
f inquiry, and as a rule they have been 
so successful in hitting the bull’s eye that 
[ have come to have a sort of fellow feel- 
ing for the colored man who pokes his 
head through the hole in the big piece of 
canvas down at Coney Island, and tries 
to look as though fortune had no greater 
gift to bestow when the barker shouts 
“three shots for five cents, gents, and if 
you hit the nigger you get a good cigar.” 
I have always had a mean suspicion that 
the chap I refer to has a cast-iron skull- 
cap concealed about him at the proper spot 
as a sort of a life insurance, and I have 
often thought it might be wise for me to 
use something of the sort; but it may not 
be necessary in my case—at any rate I 
have been told that my skull is so thick 
that it can stand any amount of abuse 
without danger to the owner. 

In trying to answer the inquiries of 
these well-meaning young people I have 
preached sermons on Success until I have 
used up all the texts there are and have 
covered the field so thoroughly that I am 
surprised that I have not been decorated 
with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
I have often been pained to observe the 
mighty poor judgment shown by those who 
have the handing out of the Nobel prizes; 
even Roosevelt was remembered by those 
people, while I—but the subject is an un- 
pleasant one and I will try to forget it; 
and then again the matter may have been 
simply overlooked and this slight reminder 
may be all that is necessary to fix things 
right. And then there is another possi- 
bility, the parties to whom I.refer may 
believe that the prizes in literature should 
go to those who write about something 
they know something about, and in which 
they have had much experience, and who 
are thus in a position to pose as author- 
ities. I can write on that sort of a topic, 
too, though I do not like to do it, for there 
are things in which one does not care to 
admit that he is an expert. But I can see 
plainly enough that there is no chance at 
all for me unless I play the game accord- 





ing to the rules, and for that reason alone 
I am going to say something on a subject 
upon which I believe I am as well quali- 
fied to speak by the book as any man upon 
this globe; I am going to tell you how 
to fail. 

It seems to me that the subject of 
Failure has never received the attention 
it deserves. In looking back over the 
works of ancient and modern writers, I 
find that this is the one thing they have 
passed over without notice, maybe be 
cause they wanted to leave something for 
somebody else, and not hog everything in 
sight, or maybe for some other reason 
which I am not deep enough to fathom. 
The prophets do not mention it, and | 
have looked carefully through the Bible 
and do not even find the word, much less 
any advice upon the subject. I cannot 
understand this for they used up every 
other text and got ahead of all succeeding 
generations by using up every idea that 
could enter into the mind of man—look 
at Noah with his scheme of ship building 
and his plan for a zoo, and Elijah with 
his flying machine. But when it came to 
Failure they simply skipped it, for rea- 
sons which, as I say, I am unable to 
fathom, unless it be that in those good old 
days there was no such thing, and people 
like Dr. Coo&\had business on hand which 
prevented their giving their attention to 
matters of this sort. This is one reason, 
of course, and another may be that the 
thing was as plentiful in those days as it 
is now, and they came to the conclusion 
that as everybody knew all about it there 
was no need for text-books. I think that 
this is the most plausible explanation that 
can be given, for I can find plenty of ex- 
amples, and good ones, of failure in the 
Old Testament. Adam made the first rea! 
failure of which we have any accurate 
account and I have always had a grudge 
against him for making it. If he had not 
allowed Eve to join the suffragettes and 
vote on the apple question things would 
have gone much better for him and also 
for the rest of us. I often think of this 
when I have to hustle down town every 
day in order that I may be able to visit 
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the lunch counter. If he had only let we!l 
enough alone I should not have had to 
work, which would please me. However, 
he is dead and it is not good form to speak 
ill of the deceased. 

But my experience with young people 
has been such that I feel that this dodging 
a subject which is filled to the brim with 
vast possibilities has been such a wrong 
to the human race that it ought to be set 
right at once; and as no one else seems 
to be willing to take hold of this subject 
I will do it. Of course I have known a 
good many people who have bent every 
energy they possessed toward making a 
first-class failure and who have furnished 
shining examples of what can be done even 
without advice, but perhaps they could 
have made a better job of it if they had 
been told how in the first place, instead of 
trusting to habits handed down to them 
from their dead and gone ancestors. Of 


course I am obliged (1,000 words) 


o 
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Rewards 


Ist Prize—Choice of any $2.00 or $1.50 book 
in our list of publications. 

2d Prize—Choice of any $1.00 book in our list 
of publications. 

3d Prize—Choice of any $0.75 book ix our list 
of publications. 

4th Prize—Choice of 
list of publications. 

10 Prizes—Choice of 
list of publications. 


any $0.50 book in our 


any $0.25 book in our 


International typewriting contest rules 
will be used in grading the papers. The 


only formality to the contest to be com 
plied with is that you get some one to sign 
a statement on your paper that the matter 
written in the state. The 
contest closes April 15 open to 
everybody. You can practice the matter 
as much as you choose, sending in your 


was time you 


and is 


best copy. 

And please note this, that the papers 
are to be sent to the address of this de 
partment, 1123 Broadway, New York. 


. 
»~ 


The “Secret Code” Contest’ 


The Winners 


Miss McCormick, Columbus 
Ohio. 
t. Miss 


N. J. 


Ross 


Emily C. Pearce, Clayton, 


5. Miss Vera M. Davis, Shelbyville, Illinois. 


Honorable Mention 


1. Miss Louise T. Holman, Los An 
geles, Calif. 

2. Mr. Z. R. Farmer, Washington, 
me ©. 

Mr. Wm. F. Oswald, New York, N. Y. 


Miss Ruth Shaw, Seattle, Wash. 
Miss Fairie Moffitt, Fremont, Nebr. 
Miss Julia A. Brown, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Miss Eula Putnam, Milford, N. H. 
Miss Nancy Lawrence, Rockford, III. 
Mrs. Nellie E. 


HERE was not much of secrecy left 
in Mr. Waldorf’s “secret code”’ after 


the ingenious readers of this de- 
partment had finished with it. No sooner 
had the announcement of the contest been 
made and the cryptic “copy” been printed 
in the Gregg Writer than translations be- 
gan to pour in—I think if the contest had 
been held open another month the entire 
postal deficit would have been wiped out. 
As it was, Uncle Sam was made richer by 


Miss Ruth Helen Crandall, Whites- 
boro, N. Y. 
Mr. Arthur Wrigley, Elizabeth, Pa. 
Miss Edith E. Stoneback, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


Mr. C. D. Dumbauld, Middletown, N. Y 


Sullivan, Burlington, Vt 


the sale of many hundred postage stamps. 

Translations came from Europe and 
even far-away Australia, and although it 
takes several weeks to get a letter through 


from Australia, some of these arrived 
ahead of translations made in New York 
City. 


One hundred and sixty-nine absolutely 
correct translations came in! By the pro 
cess of elimination—throwing out papers 
that showed little defects here and there 
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this number was finally reduced to about 
twenty-five. Then the real work of making 
a selection began. A business man who 
knows good stenographic work and an 
expert shorthand writer and typist were 
called intd consultation with the editor of 
the department. All the “possible” papers 
were numbered, and the judges were asked 
to vote by number on the papers which in 
their opinion were entitled to first, second 
and third places. Two of the judges agreed 
exactly. Then two papers were found that 
were so good that it was determined to in- 
crease the prizes in 
order to include -—— 
them. An “Honor- 
able Mention” list 
was then arranged 
according to the an- 
nouncement at the 
beginning of this 
article. 

It was a great 
contest and = un- 
doubtedly afforded 
interesting, profita- 
ble recreation for 
all who took part. 
Many of the con- 
testants hit ~upon 
the solution with- 
out any difficulty. e886 Sliver Pies 
Others worked it i 
out mathematically, 
you might say. | 
Some of the ac- | __ 
counts of how the 
secret was solved 
are very  interest- 
ing, but of course it is impossible to give 
all of them. Mr. Donato Gianguilio of 
Philadelphia, who, it seems, is an expert, 
tells his experience as follows: 

There is one curious feature concerning my 
efforts to “wade through” the code and it is 
this—that after one whole hour’s painstaking 
care to solve the thing letter by letter and 
after taking the trouble of placing each letter 
above each character of the code, I discovered 
something that would have made my work 
much easier. It was this: Mr. Waldorf used 
the very simple expedient of taking the letter 
next to the correct one as it appears on the 
typewriter keyboard, for the code. 


ful etaters 


He then goes on to say: 

I will undertake to solye any “secret” code, 
the individual characters of which are always 
the same for the letters of the alphabet, pro- 
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vided the code so written is divided into 
words (as in the case of Mr. Waldorf’s) and 
it makes “sense.” In other words, is in the 
nature of a message, or lecture with no attempt 
at abbreviation such as is sometimes used in 
telegrams. In the latter case it would be much 
harder to solve it as a good deal depends on 
the “sense” of the message written in the code. 
Another condition I would insist upon would 
be that the code be written at some length 

not consisting of only a sentence or two, but 
comprising at least seventy-five words. In 
short, a code like that of Mr. Waldorf complies 
in every case with my conditions. On the other 
hand, I would not undertake to furnish a key 
to a code which had different arbitrary char- 
acters for each letter 
of the alphabet—two 
or three or even more 
for the letter “e” and 
for several other fre- 
quently occurring let- 


st . ters. In other words, 
there should be one 
tee Write “ and only one arbi- 


te ’ trary character for 
' each letter of the al- 
phabet, and each of 
these characters should 
invariably be the same 
when representing the 
same letter of the al- 
phabet. 

The matter written 
in cipher can be much 
more easily deciphered 
if it is written in a 
conversational “tone” 
and consists of fairly 
simple language. I 
have in mind an 
amusing experience 
along this line. About 
a year or so ago a 
friend of mine solved 
a “code” somewhat 
similar to the one in 
the Writer and was 
rashly elated over his success. He said to me, 
“I'll bet you anything I can solve any cipher 
message that you could make up!” He made 
it a condition that I should represent each 
letter of the alphabet by a single arbitrary 
character, that I should space out the words 
and even punctuate the matter—but he forgot 
to say that it should be written in what I would 
call a “conversational tone.” I thereupon wrote 
in cipher what was nothing more than an in- 
quiry addressed to a grocer. It ran something 
like this: “Please let me have your prices on the 
following: Spinach, rhubarb, cinnamon, cante- 
loupes,” and I went on and gave a list of over 
thirty articles that are sold by grocers. It is 
almost unnecessary for me to say that my 
friend did not succeed in deciphering this 
matter. 


It will be remembered that in Poe's 
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“Gold Bug’ the question of secret codes 
is discussed at some length. 

For the benefit of those who take part 
in other contests some of the defects in the 
papers had a decided bearing on 
their success or lack of success are men- 
tioned. In the first place, the gravest fault 
found was the lack of appreciation of an 
artistic balance of the matter on the page. 
Wide lines were used and the matter was 
Then no 
heading or “caption’’ was provided. Head- 


which 


not set out in an attractive way. 


ings were not ce ntered ; erasures were com 
mon; letters were struck over one another; 
the letter accompanying the translation 
was written on the paper in 
name of the translator 
omitted in two or three papers; interlinea 
tions were made with pencil; the type was 
not clean; papers were improperly folded; 
incorrect transla 
tions were written on letter heads; head 
ings were written in lower case letters in 
stead of capitals; translations written on 
the typewriter on ruled paper; papers so 
placed in envelopes that they could not be 
removed without injury. Then one thing 
that should be printed in all capitals is 
that several hundred of the papers were 


Same some 


cases; the was 


spacing was common; 


sent to the Chicago office, when the in- 
structions are plainly given at the top of 
each department in the magazine to send 
all communications intended for particular 
departments to the addresses there given. 

An interesting feature of the contest was 
that a great many papers were hand writ 
ten. This was rather odd, considering the 
fact that the correct translation depended 
upon the way the hands were placed on 
the keyboard. One of the best of these 
papers was that presented by Miss Evelyn 
G. Cutler, of Bridgeton, R. I. 
pen-written transcripts were received from 
Miss A. Druyce, Sydney, Australia; Mr. 
E. L. Rawlins, Liverpool; W. S. Hughes, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; 
Connie Grainger, Newtown, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; and Miss Gladys McEwen, Allen- 
on-Ashburton, New Zealand. 

Another striking feature of the contest 
was this—that by far the larger number 
of translations came from the fair sex. Is 
it that the feminine mind is keener in 
divining secrets. Isn’t there a tradition 
that the inability to keep a secret is a fail- 
ing of the feminine sex? In all cases where 
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an elaborate plan of 
cipher was followed 
male mind! 

We want to make a general acknowl 
edgment to all who took part in the con 
test. Special acknowledgment 
made in each case on account of the ex 


working out the 
it was done by the 


was not 


traordinary amount of stenographic work 
necessary to do it. 

If anyone else has anything in the na 
ture of a secret code, please send it in. 
We have several under consideration—on 
in particular that will undoubtedly require 
the exercise of much gray matter to work 
But it is a and 
an easy one when you learn the secret of it 


out. very feasible code 


Contributors to this department are 
asked to send all communications to the 
Editor, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


Rules for Care of the Typewriter 


A public stenographer furnishes the fol 
lowing rules for the proper care of ma 
chines: 

Cover your machine at lunch and quit 
ting time. 

Keep it away 
damp and rainy days. 

The first Saturday in every month ap 
ply enough machine oil with 
dropper so that it may run into ever 
working part of the mechanism. Wip« 
away the of oil. Every desk is 
supplied with a bottle of oil. 

Clean the type of ink accumulations 
with a sharpened toothpick every Wednes 
day and Saturday before quitting time. 

Insert a new ribbon every month. 

If the alignment suffers, examine the 
rubber platen first, and if it is uneven and 
dented have it renewed. 

Any defect in 
should be reported at once, so that it may 
be repaired by a competent repairer. 

This public stenographer has worked 
the same machine for seven years without 
a single breakdown, or a call on the re 
The Gem City. 


from open windows on 


a medicine 


excess 


serious your machine 


pair man. 


oO? 
An “Eberhard kneaded” eraser is the 
best to take finger marks from paper. 


Richard W. Cain, Little Falls, N. Y. 

















Cenducted by Alice M. Hunter. 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom 


to the questions in this issue muswbe in our hands by March 15, and 
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all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers | 


will be published in the April number 
4n award of 50c 1s given each month for the best answer re- 


all other contributions published 
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Some of the Pros and 


16. I should like to see in a future number 
of the Gregg Writer what the readers think 
ibout Civil Service, and whether they would 
idvise a young man to take up Civil Service 
or commercial work. 


There are undoubtedly hundreds of stu- 
dents and stenographers, readers of this 
magazine, to whom the question of the de- 
sirability of entering the Civil Service 
work has appealed at one time or another. 
To these readers the discussions from 
those who have had actual experience in 
this line will be of greatest interest and 
value. 


Mr. Ralph Newman, whose work under 
the government is in the office of the Chief 
Surgeon, Governor’s Island, New York 
City, gives his conclusions as based on 
observation and experience as follows: 

I am answering this question because I know 
something about the subject. I am now a ste- 
nographer in the War Department, was for- 
merly in the New York City service, and am 
somewhat familiar with the other branches of 
the Civil Service through my friends in the 
Shorthand Club of New York. 

Personally, I should not advise a young man 
to take a federal Civil Service position with 
the intention of staying in the service, for the 
reason that the opportunities for advancement 
are very limited. 

If he intends to perfect his shorthand ability 
with the idea of eventually becoming a reporter, 
why then, he should, by all means, secure a 
Civil Service position. The work is largely 
routine, and will leave the brain in a better 
condition for evening study than work in com- 
mercial life. 

If his ambitions do not lie in that direction, 
I should certainly advise him not to accept 
a Civil Service position, but to go into com- 
mercial life. 

I am firmly convinced that there is nothing 
under the sun that will help a man advance 
in business faster than shorthand. He learns 
more about the business than anyone else in the 
place. He usually has the confidence of the 
“boss” and if he is the right kind of a young 
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fellow, there will be practically unlimited op 
portunities for him to advance. 


Continuing this discussion Mr. New- 


man speaks of the salaries paid and op ; 
portunities for promotion in the Civil Serv 

. . > 
ice field. ; 


Here on Governor’s Island, there are men 
who have been in the service for more years 
than I have been in the world, and they are 
now earning from $1,200 to $2,000 per year. \ 
The highest salary received by any is $2,000, 
and that is paid to but one man. Probably 
over ninety per cent of the stenographers and 
clerks on the island receive from $900 to $1,000. 
I am in not quite a year now, and am getting 4 
$1,000, on which I started. I may get $1,200 
in a year or two more, but if I remained in the 
service all my life, I could not expect to ever 
make more than $2,000 (and you may be sure 
that I do not intend to remain in all my life). 
In this office are the following with years of 
service and salary: 


Senior (Chief) Clerk, 12 years.. $1,600 q 
Stenographer and Clerk, 10 years . 1,400 1 
Messenger, 5 years .......... . 720 ; 
Enlisted man shunas ; 

Myself (Stenographer) 1 year.. coesnee ; 


No one in the office ever expects to receive 
a larger salary, no matter how long he remains. 

This position will serve me until I receive a 
better one. I am now on the New York State 
list for a position paying half as much again, 
and am studying for the C. S. R. degree that 
we have in New York. 





Mr. Paul T. Hoffman, whose experience 
embraces both commercial and Civil Serv ; 
ice work, writes in favor of Civil Service: 

Having had experience as a stenographer in 
both commercial work and under Civil Service f 
jurisdiction, I do not hesitate to recommend 
Government work to any stenographer. I have 
many advantages which commercial work can- 
not offer. The hours are shorter, the pay more 
liberal, the supervision more lenient, and the 
work of a peculiar nature which gives the 
stenographer a great deal of experience in gen- 
eral work, thus increasing his vocabulary and 
general experience more than the average com- 
mercial work does. 
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The short hours and easy work give great 
opportunities for self-improvement out of of- 
fice hours, which Government stenographers, as 
a rule, utilize to the limit. 

In addition to these features, the positions 
are absolutely permanent, except where the 
stenographer’s ability makes that impossible. 

Taking everything into consideration, Gov- 
ernment work is better for the stenographer 
than the ordinary commercial work, and the 
enormous scope which the Government covers 
makes the possibilities for advancement un- 
limited. 


The value of the Civil Service appoint- 
ment in Washington, D. C., as an oppor- 
tunity for further education is brought out 
by Mr. H. E. Kemp, High School, De 
eatur, III. 


If a young man wants a better education than 
he has, it matters little of what kind or nature 
he can get it in the city of Washington at a 
comparatively small cost and while he is work- 
ing and earning a good salary. Several good 
universities in the city offer almost any course 
of study a young man or woman may want, and 
have their hours for recitations and classes ar- 
ranged either in the morning or afternoon or 
evening, that is either before or after working 
hours of government employees. Here then 
there is no real excuse for a young man to be 
without an education, and many hundreds of 
them are availing themselves of this opportun- 
ity. If, after a year or two, he feels that he 
would rather get out of Civil Service, the edu- 
cation he may have taken the opportunity to 
get in some school in Washington will not be 
amiss in whatever he undertakes after leaving 
Civil Service work, nor will the training and 
experience he has gotten in the Civil Service 
work be anything but the most valuable to 
him in securing and doing commercial work. 


We recently heard from Mr. Joe Lowen- 
thal of Washington, D. C., a young man 
who seems to be making the most of edu- 
cational opportunities that the city in 
Washington offers. Mr. Lowenthal is a 
graduate of the commercial department of 
the high school at Muscatine, Iowa, and 
is now holding a stenographic position un- 
der the government in Washington. This 
winter he is studying Latin and as soon as 
he is able to qualify for entrance he ex- 
pects to take a full course in one of the 
dental schools of the city. 

Mr. J. A. Williams, Official Court Re- 
porter for the Fifteenth Judicial District 
of Iowa, is an example of how a Civil 
Service appointment may lead to better 
things. In discussing the possibilities of 
government service before the G. S. A. 
Convention of 1909, Mr. Williams said: 
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I took the Civil Service examination five 
years ago and secured a position within four 
weeks after the examination had been held. I! 
immediately went to Washington and began 
work there in a small bureau, the Signal Corps 
of the War Department. I had five offers of 
appointment, ranging in salary from $75 a 
month to $100 a month. I accepted one of the 
lower salaries because I liked the department. 
Some of the departments are a great deal bet- 
ter than others; in some advancement is more 
rapid than in others. I was there just two 
months when I received an advance of $100 a 
year, bringing my salary to $1,000. In the 
spring I received another promotion and in the 
fall another, of $200 each. I just mention that 
as an example of promotion from the money 
standpoint. 


The educational advantages are further 
emphasized by Mr. Williams: 

The object of going to Washington, as I see 
it, is to get an education. I went down there, 
primarily, to study. I never thought of the 
money consideration. There are three univer- 
sities there and their courses are so arranged 
that one can take them after the office hours; 
that is to say, school commences at five o'clock 
and lasts, varying in different schools up till 
nine o’clock. They have all the collegiate 
courses and the specialized courses. I took the 
law course while I was there and completed it. 
As soon as I had finished I began to cast 
around for a good opportunity to get away 
from Washington, because I do not think it a 
desirable place for any one to spend all his 
life in. Washington is a beautiful place to 
live, and the possibilities of the service are al 
most unlimited in the way of salary if you like 
that life, but it is just like railroad work or 
commercial work of any kind—you are liable to 
get into a rut and stay there all your days. 
I looked at it from the standpoint of educa- 
tion. If a person wants to get an education 
there is nothing like departmental service. You 
can get an education at the people’s expense; it 
does not cost you anything. You can save just 
as much money there and have as good a time 
as you can any place in the world. 


Answering the argument that Civil 
Service gives no opportunity for initiative, 
Mr. Williams says: 

Taking it all in all, from the educational 
and experimental standpoint in the department, 
I don’t think there are many places where one 
can get as wide and varied an experience as in 
the government service. Of course, you have 
to do things in a set way; that is, you are lim- 
ited; you don’t have freedom of work or the 
chance of using your own judgment as to the 
arrangement of your work. For instance, in 
writing letters you have to follow the style used 
in that particular bureau, and you have to 
work within these limitations. 


As to preference being given to older 
employees with political friends: 


THE 


here are two classes of employees in the 
epartments, the first is a that was 
lanketed in before Civil Service became ef- 
fective. The old fellows are still there. They 
hold the best positions and as there is no 
mit to the service if the work is done satis- 
factorily, they can stay until they die. These 
men hold the *best positions and do compara- 
tively the least amount of work. The younger 
fellows do the work. 


class 


What Mr. Williams has to say in re- 
gard to the best time of the year for ap- 
pointments may be of interest to readers 


who are contemplating going into this 


line of work: 


Yes; I would call attention to that point. 
There are a large number of vacancies in the 
government service at the end of the collegiate 
vear—in May and June. The men get through 
their courses, resign their positions, and go 
hack to their homes or where they wish to lo- 
cate. That is the reason there are so many 
vacancies, and usually most of those vacancies 
occur along in the early summer. So if you 
have your students take the spring examina- 
tions they are more likely to receive appoint- 
ment than if they take the fall examination and 
they are also more likely to get high-grade 
positions. 

In answer to a question as to the basis 
on which promotions are made, Mr. Will- 
iams’ answer is: 

Of course, in my own case I thought it was 
entirely on merit. (Laughter.) I have seen 
promotions made that I did not think were 
made on merit, but as a rule they are made en- 
tirely on merit. That is my observation in the 
various departments, especially in the Post 
Office Department, in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Another brilliant example of what Civil 
Service may mean as a stepping-stone is 
found in the case of Judge Carl A. Davis, 
of the Third Judicial District of Idaho. 
Judge Davis’ story, told in his own words, 
was given in the Gregg Writer for August, 
1910. At that time Judge Davis 
state senator from his state and practicing 
law at the state capitol at Boise. 


was 


To acquire a law education I had first to 
qualify myself to make a living during the 
time I would have to study law, as I had no re- 
serve capital whatever. To accomplish this I 
enrolled with a business college that taught 
one of the Pitmanic methods, but after about 
six weeks’ work became discouraged and 
changed to another school where Gregg Short- 
hand was taught. Within five months after 
beginning the study, I took a civil service ex- 
amination for stenographer and typewriter and 
soon afterward was appointed to a position in 
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the Navy Pay Office at Seattle. Being unable 
to secure a transfer to Washington, D. C., 
where I wanted to go to study law, I resigned 
from this position and returned home to Idaho, 
but within a few months applied for a reinstate- 
ment, and thereupon was sent to Washington, 
as I had expected to be. I worked for a short 
time in the Navy Department, but preferring 
employment where I could have some experience 
in law, I soon secured a transfer to the Bureau 
of Corporations, in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, during the time that James 
R. Garfield was Commissioner of Corporations. 

I was in the Government service about three 
years, and in that time received seven promo- 
tions, serving as Assistant Chief of the Ste- 
nographic Division of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions for some time, in which capacity I fre- 
quently had charge of from ten to fourteen 
stenographers. 

This is, in brief, the record of my experience 
as a stenographer. I resigned my position in 
the government service to return to Idaho to 
practice law, having secured my degree of 
Master of Laws and admission to the Supreme 
Courts of Idaho, the District of Columbia and 
the United States. 

Basing my judgment upon my experience and 
observation, I am firmly of the opinion that 
any healthy, energetic young man who desires 
to secure an education in either law, medicine, 
engineering, diplomacy, or the other professions 
can readily do so in Washington and pay his 
way by becoming a stenographer in the govern- 
ment service. I also firmly believe that ste- 
nography itself as a profession is much more 
remunerative and satisfactory than any other 
not requiring many years of special and techni- 
cal preparation. Young men are in special de- 
mand. I speak with all authority when I say 
that it is impossible for the government—and 
other employers as well—to secure enough 
competent male stenographers to fill the posi- 
tions on their list. But to do well one must be 
competent. The great objection made by the 
government, and employers generally, is that 
the majority of so-called stenographers are 
not real'y competent. 

As a means of training the mind to quick, 
accurate thinking, there is nothing equal to 
stenography, and I often wonder why capable 
educators continue to teach young students 
ancient languages and other obsolete branches, 
when it is possible, with far less effort, to give 
the boys and girls a profession the practical 
value of which will be a thousand times greater. 

At the next election Mr. Davis 
elected District Judge and through Mr. 
Gregg’s appointed an 
other Gregg writer, Mr. George Niklaus, 
his official reporter at a salary of $2,500 
a year and expenses. In discussing his 
work before the G. S. A. Convention of 
1911, Mr. Niklaus, in referring to Judge 
Davis, brings out the fact that in the chair 
of this district shorthand has a place. 


was 


recommendation 
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The instructions of the jury are written out 
in our court and given to the jury with the 
exhibits in the case. It is a statute requirement 
that the instructions be written out. The judge 
in our district is a Gregg writer, and he writes 
a great deal of this work, including instruc- 
tions to the jury, in shorthand and hands the 
notes to me to write up. Of course, this 
makes the work much simpier. 


Mr. Chester L. Finch, an employee of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, located at Oklahoma, Oklahoma, 
writes in favor of Civil Service work. He 
especially emphasizes the short hours and 
the opportunity afforded for home study. 

An interesting contrast to these recent 
experiences is that of Mr. Irving B. Cob- 
leigh, Vermont Business College, Burling- 
ton, Vt. Mr. Cobleigh left the service ten 
years ago and we are of the belief that 
the conditions as he outlines them will not 
be found in any of the departments to-day. 
It is only fair to our readers, however, 
to show up the other side of the question 
and his story is so well told that we are 
especially glad to give it a place. 

In 1890 I was appointed “clerk” at a salary 
of $1,000 in the Bureau of Pensions. The first 
morning of my service I was handed a printed 
circular which emphasized the uselessness of 
appealing to political friends for promotion, as 
promotion would be made on merit and that 
alone. I was pleased, for I did not know a 
man in Washington. 

As a farmer boy and country teacher it had 
been my custom to dig into problems and mas- 
ter them. I did the same in Washington. At 
the end of two years I had some skill, but had 
received no advance in salary. I was put in 
charge of a temporary job with thirteen men 
under me. Three of these men drew $1,400 each, 
and another drew $1,200, yet they were subor- 
dinate to me! 

One of the $1,400 men had been appointed 
at the same time as I. He was 72 years old, 
had never done any clerical work, and was 
useless though willing. He had been twice pro- 
moted, possibly because his daughter was the 
deputy commissioner’s wife! Another of these 
$1,400 men had been connected with the bu- 
reau for over twenty years; it seemed marvelous 
that a man could have been so long connected 
with the Bureau of Pensions without absorbing 
more knowledge of its workings. The $1,200 
man was a politician whose time in office was 
spent in yawning, (he was an expert in that) 
and out of hours in procuring transportation 
for the voters of his party at the coming na- 
tional election. 


With such subordinates I was supposed to do 
a rush job on new work. 
gusted. 

The national election came; it was a political 
landslide in favor of the “outs.” 


I was becoming dis- 


Nobody was 
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thrown out of office, for that would violate the 
Civil Service law. The salaries were transposed ; 
the “victors” were promoted, the “vanquished” 
were reduced in salary. I saw nothing in this 
to induce loyalty to my position. 

Washington has excellent educational facili 
ties; all are planned to accommodate the gov 
ernment clerk. Among my acquaintances were 
many law students; practically all were ad- 
mitted to the bar, but never practiced. They 
will not leave a sure salary and an easy job 
for the uncertain earnings of an obscure law- 
yer. I have been corresponding with one for 
twenty years; he is always “going to resign.” 
I rarely saw a contented young man in the 
Civil Service. I never knew an old man in the 
Civil Service who wanted follow in 
his steps. 

In 1893 I resigned. 


his son to 
I am glad to have had 
“inside knowledge.” I am equally glad to be 
again on the outside. I would not advise any 
young man to bury his ambition in the com 
bination of red tape and political “pulls” which 
will kill off even so good a man as Dr. Wiley. 


Qo 
The Postal Card in Business 

17. Give thé rules, if any, as to when a pos 
tal card should be used; the arrangement of the 
matter on it with the date; the address or sal 
utation, how and where arranged; the compli- 
mentary closing, when used. 

A consideration of the legitimate use of 
the postal card is worthy of the attention 
of the stenographer. It is apparent that 
in the course of a year’s business the sav 
ing effected in substituting a postal card 
for a letter would be a considerable item 
in a business of any size. As with all 
good things, however, the postal card has 
its place, and the use of one when a letter 
is essential is a serious blunder. Mr. 
Ralph Newman believes that the postal 
ecard is infrequently used by business 
houses. He says: 

During my experience, I have never found any 
“rules” in regard to the use of postal cards. 
In fact, I have never worked for a firm that 
made use of postal cards at all (and I have 
worked for quite a number) except one. That 
was when I first started out as a stenographer. 
It was a small concern, and even there they 
were only used to acknowledge receipt of orders 
and to give advance notices of salesmen’s trips. 

Postal cards are rarely used in business cor 
respondence. When they are used the date 
should be put in the extreme upper right-hand 
corner, and the salutation should consist of 
nothing but “Gentlemen,” “Dear Sir,” etc. 

Mr. Samuel J. Bradfield, Decatur, IIl., 
gives several instances of the correct uss 
of the card in preference to a letter. 

The postal card may be used in confirming 
orders, either telegraphic or written. Requests 
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for catalogs, for printed matter or information 
may well be made by postal card. 


Another contributor suggests that notices 
of meetings are usually sent by societies 
and organizations by card and that this 
method cuts their postage bills in two. 

A “double post card” costs no more than 
a letter and is much more sure of a reply 
since the return side is addressed ready to 
return and no return postage is necessary. 
Many firms secure much valuable informa 
tion in regard to customers, prospects, ad 
dresses, etc., and keep this up-to-date by 
the sending out of double cards. 

Rules for writing a card are given by 
Mr. H. E. Kemp: 

Practically all the rules applying to the writ- 
ing of a letter will apply to the use of postal 
cards. The arrangement of the matter will be 
about the same; the address and the salutation 
in their arrangement as to place and form, and 
the complimentary closing, will be much the 
same as in a letter. 


Mr. Kemp also quotes from texts on. 


commercial correspondence the following: 


Write a short letter or a card to a busy 
business man; and an indifferent man on whom 
you want to make a sharp impression; a per- 
son who has written you about a trivial matter 
for which he cares little; a man who wants 
only a record of a piece of information, a per- 
son who needs only the slightest reminder of 
something he has forgotten or overlooked. 

A postal card with a statement of account 
written thereon, or a legal notice that taxes 
ire due, or about to become due, may be trans- 
mitted in the mails when such staterment or no- 
tice does not contain anything reflecting in- 
juriously upon the conduct or character of a 
person, or a threat of any kind, or any other 
matter forbidden by law. 


Mr. B. S. Barrett of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has formulated a number of rules for us- 
ing postals which we are glad to quote in 


full: 


Write the name and address on the side of 
the card indicated by the printed words “This 
side of Card for Address only.” Write them 
before writing the message, so they will not 
be forgotten, in which case, the postal card 
can not be delivered, and write nothing else on 
that side of the card. 

Write the date, salutation, message, compli- 
mentary closing and signature on the reverse 
side of the card, in the same way, and in the 
same order and positions, relatively, as they are 
written in a letter. The “address’ having al- 
ready been written on the side of the card ap- 
propriated for that purpose, need not be re- 
peated on the “message” side of the card. 

The margins and spacing must, necessarily, 
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depend on the amount of space required for 
message. If it is crowded, the margin should 
be small, and the matter be single-spaced. If 
a notice to attend a meeting, etc., requiring only 
two or three lines, the margins may be wider, 
and the matter double-spaced. Follow “Print- 
er’s rule,” so as not to leave unseemly spaces. 
Use judgment and good taste in this matter. 
The signature may be written with pen or type- 
writer, or it may be stamped on with a rubber 


stamp. The rule that all matter on a _ post 
card should be single-spaced is an exceedingly 
bad one. 


Mr. Barrett closes his contribution with 
suggestions as to what should be done if 
the card be found too small for the entire 
message: 

If you should find when you reach the last 
line, you are unable to get all the matter on 
the card, there are three methods to be pursued. 
First, tear up the card and write a letter; sec- 
ond, write another postal with the remaining 
part of the message on it, and enclose both in 
the same envelope, and, third, write the mes- 
sage on a shingle and send it by express! 


On Training the Third Finger 


18. Can some one suggest an exercise or prac- 
tice to strengthen the stroke of the third fin- 
ger, so that in striking the keys assigned to this 
finger, the impréssion will be even and clear, 
and not of a lighter shade than letters struck 
with other fingers, and still keep the fourth 
finger in its proper position? 


In discussing this question Mr. H. E. 
Kemp suggests: 

A very useful and practical exercise that I 
have found by experience to strengthen the 
stroke of the third finger is to make a list of 
words, each of which contains at least one of 
the letters in the columns operated by this 
finger, and practice on these words a while every 
day, keeping in mind to strike the keys with the 
third finger more forcibly than the others. In 
this way one soon forms the habit of uncon- 
sciously striking the keys in these columns hard- 
er, and after a while it becomes automatic or 
reflex, and he will be surprised to see how 
uniform the strokes will be. It really doesn’t 
matter who the operator is, or how much type 
writing he has done. I have found the plan 
to work out very nicely and satisfactorily with 
beginners, as well as with persons who had 
operated the typewriter for a year or more. If 
five or ten minutes every day is devoted to 
this practice, it is surprising to note the 
progress. 

The Third Lesson in Rational T ypewrit- 
ing is devoted to the training of this fin 
ger and the following words are given as 
affording valuable practice material: 
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excellent oiled limits 

molecule follow nullify 

slowly soils exiled 

exertion wild exert 

slouch clothes twill 

sweetly million twist 


In the excellent series on “How to 
Change to Touch Typewriting,” which ap- 
peared in the Gregg Writer, Vol. XIII, 
Mr. SoRelle takes up this problem in Ar- 
ticle III. Touching on the difficulty of 
training this finger, Mr. SoRelle says: 

Many typists experience a little difficulty in 
using this finger at the beginning, but this is 
natural. You will find it especially difficult to 
keep the little finger in position and strike the 
keys of the third division. But it is worth the 
little extra effort needed to learn to do this, 
although later in your work there will be less 
need of keeping the little finger anchored to 
the guide key. With some operators the strik 
ing of a key with the third finger 
excite a reflex action that causes the little fin 
ger to fly up into the air. Concentrate your at 
tention on this for a time and the difficulty 
will disappear. The object of this drill of 
learning to hold the little finger in position 
while striking the third finger key is to cultivate 
independent finger control, without which an 
adequate technique is impossible. 


eems to 


Several short sentences are given for 
practice with instructions that each is to 
be written perfectly at least ten times: 
This would not be true here. Exert yourself 
to do correct work. The freight cost should 
be lower. Bring the bill with you. This is in 


excess of the number 


Prices for Abstracts 


19. Is there a regular schedule of prices for 
writing abstracts? If so, would it not be fair 
to make a slight additional charge when one is 
obliged to copy from writing which is almost 
illegible ? Please answer, stating reasonable 
rates. 
answer has as 


Only one authoritative 


yet reached us on this question. This 
comes from our friend, Mr. H. E. Kemp 
of Decatur, and is as follows: 

Most abstract offices maintain a_ regular 
schedule of prices for making abstracts. Most 


abstract firms are members of state or national 
associations of abstractors, or of both, and 
therefore their prices are largely uniform, or 
nearly so. This information was received from 
the abstract office of one of the largest of such 


firms in one of the states of the middle west, 
and, I think, can be relied upon. 
The usual charge is from 50 cents to 70 


cents per folio, although lately there has been 
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some agitation to put the 
or 90 cents per folio. 

There are many cases in which abstract firms 
ire obliged to copy from old records where th 
writing is usually in longhand, is old, almost 
illegible, and is in such a condition that there 
are only a limited number of people who ar 
able to read it. In such cases the abstract 
firms charge a much higher rate, for often 
they are obliged to engage the services of per 
sons who are especially fitted to do such read 
ing and transcribing, and the cost of whos 
services is high. 


Question 20 is 
count of lack of space 


price up to 80 cents 


being held over on ac 


Referred for Answer 


26. What class of positions affords the great 
est opportunity for outside work, and 
ire employers usually willing for their stenog 
raphers to do such work during office hours? 


doing 


27. Is it proper to make corrections, by 
erasing, etc.. in actual office work: and what 
is the gene ral opinion of! employers in regara 


to such matters? 


28. What is the proper 
in addressing the following: Phe 
Home Missionary Society; the Agard 
ess’ Rest Home; the Y. W. C. A. 


29. Which is the correct 


salutation to be used 
Woman's 
Deacon 


form “moot ques 


tion” or “mooted question”? I have seen both 
forms used and am in doubt as to the prefer 
ence, 

30. Will you list ten famous books which 


in your opinion every stenographer should read, 
not as a matter of information but for vocabu 


lary building and general culture? 





Shorthand Useful to Everybody 


Since the world has been acquainted 
with the Woodrow Wilson 
shorthand we shall doubtless 
professional men considering the advisa 
bility of learning it. As a matter of fact, 
it is an art easily acquired and one that 
can be made very useful by men in many 
It is 


taught, we believe, in some of the second 


use makes of 


have many 


lines of business and the professions. 


ary schools of Baltimore, and there is an 
opinion in some quarters that it should be 
made a part of the regular curriculum of 
the elementary schools, so that all might 
learn it.—Baltimore Sun. 
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Ee Reporter 
and His look. 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con- 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg.. Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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{Nore: This is the first installment of 


cover the steps of advancement from the time 


From Novice to Adept 


a serial article in which the writer will aim to 


a stenographer leaves school until he reaches 


the reporter’s chair. This is an excellent time for all those looking in the direction of becom- 
ing shorthand reporters to start practicing and to adopt such of our suggestions as will be 
particularly applicable to the problems they have to solve. If at a later date they decide not 


to become court reporters, the practice they 


have obtained will be of great value to them 


because of the increase in shorthand speed, to say nothing of the cultural value to be derived 
from such training. The editor of this Department will be pleased to have readers of these 


irticles submit any of their shorthand difficulties, 
columns for the benefit of others who are possibly trying to solve the same problems. |] 





SSUMING that you have completed 
your shorthand course in the busi 
ness college or high school, and 
that you have an ambition to become an 
expert shorthand writer, the first question 
to arise will naturally be, How can I go 
ibout preparing myself for this work? 
Up to the time of your being graduated 
from your school you no doubt have read 
ind observed, at least in part, many of 
the valuable suggestions that have been 
made in the Learners’ and other depart 
ments of this magazine. If you have fol- 
lowed these and have worked earnestly, 
you have probably already gone far on 
the road to reportorial skill, and that which 
is said in this article will be in the nature 
of a review. 


Elements Involved 


Let us take the two extremes and sec 
what we can learn by comparison. You 
realize that you are an amateur at short 
hand writing; but your ambition is to be 
come an expert. Let us get a clear con 
ception of what an expert is: an expert is 
one who is skilful in his business through 
practice and experience—much more skil- 
ful than the ordinary writer. It is this 
greater skill that distinguishes the “ex- 
pert” from the average writer. The aver- 
age writer is satisfied to do his work as 
well as Jones or Smith, or somebody else, 
who just manages to get along, is able to 





in order that they may be discussed in these 


do it. The expert is not satisfied until he 
can do his work so well that it puts him 
in a class by himself. And that is the 
kind of work that pays, and pays big. 

Shorthand of itself is different, per- 
haps, from any subject you have ever tried 
to master in that it requires a special and 
different effort to become skilful in its use. 
In order to make shorthand of value, the 
shorthand forms should first be theoretic 
ally correct; every outline must conform 
to well-established principles to make it 
available for real expert work. And it will 
be just as well to say a word or two here 
about system. In working out the details 
of a shorthand system the author enjoys 
an advantage that is not possible to the 
ordinary writer. He has the opportunity 
for research, and his work embodies the 
experience of perhaps hundreds of thou 
sands of writers who have put it to the 
test of actual working conditions. You can 
accept his conclusions with absolute faith 
in their practicality and in their sound 
ness. 

And this is a point that should be 
emphasized now before we go farther, be- 
cause it is at this point in many young 
stenographers’ careers that they are led 
into very deep water, into channels that 
are extremely dangerous. Reaching a 
point where they can take dictation fairly 
well and not being able instantly to gain 
the speed they think they ought to have, 
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they jump at the conclusion that some- 
thing must be done with the shorthand 
system itself: new wordsigns must be 
added, forms must be shortened, special 
phrases must be memorized—when all the 
time the difficulty is that the principles 
they have learned have not become thor- 
oughly familiar to them. The trouble lies 
not in the principles themselves, but in the 
lack of practical familiarity with them. 
In other words, they have not become 
“expert” in the use of the materials with 
which they are trying to work. This 
familiarity comes only with use—not with 
a merely theoretical knowledge. 
The Beginning 


Within the short period that you spend 
in school you can only learn shorthand 
well enough to use it hesitatingly; in other 
words, as a novice, or beginner, you have 
to think out the individual characters that 
make up the entire word. This we will 
call the “elementary” process of writing 
shorthand. It is a very necessary and in- 
dispensable step in the journey toward 
skilful application of theory, toward the 
unhesitating, automatic and rhythmic exe- 
cution of outlines that distinguishes the 
“expert” from the novice. This suggests 
the familiarity with the principles of the 
system which is the true beginning, the 
basis of speed in shorthand. 

There are so few rules in Gregg Short 
hand that you ought to find it easy to com 
mit their application to memory. Your 
whole success as a writer rests upon your 
familiarity with the word-building prin 
ciples—the principles presented in the 
text-book. It goes without saying that if 
you really understand these principles, 
really know them, you will not have much 
dificulty in applying them. But really 
knowing them is quite different in actual 
practice from being able to apply them in 
stantly. You may know them well enough 
to be able to apply them with 100 per 
cent theoretical accuracy if given plenty 
of time. But to know them so well that 
you can apply them without hesitation re- 
quires much practice. 

Why the Expert is Well Paid 

You are serious, of course, in your en- 
deavor to become an, expert shorthand 
writer, and it is hardly necessary to sug- 
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gest that all your practice should be done 
in a painstaking and intelligent manner. 
Even then, don’t expect too much at th: 
beginning. If it were easy to become an 
“expert,” the woods would be full of “ex 
perts’” and there would not be adequate 
reward for the expenditure of the sterling 
effort that is now required. It might bx 
somewhat of a gratification to do well 
what the majority can do, but it would not 
be a paying accomplishment. 

If expert shorthand writers were plenti 
ful, the supply exceeding the demand, it 
would not be a profession that would be 
attractive as a means to an honorable live 
lihood. It would be just as valuable, so 
far as the world is concerned, if everyone 
were able to become an expert with but 
little labor; but there would not be either 
the satisfaction of superiority or of reward 
that is now in it. 

Time Required 


Whether or not you will do the required 
amount of practice to become a court re 
porter within six months or two or thre: 
years is a matter for individual decision. 
Not all of us are fortunate enough to be 
able to lay aside everything, to give up 
working for a living, and devote ourselves 
exclusively and strenuously-to the mastery 
of this “lithe and noble art.” But that 
should not be a discouragement to anyone. 
We will assume that for personal reasons 
you cannot lay aside everything else for 
shorthand, and that you will have to hold 
a position and spend about two years or 
more as a commercial stenographer whilk 
preparing yourself for reporting work 
Our suggestions will be planned to fit this 
condition, but they can be adapted to 
whatever time and energy you can devots 
to study and to practice. 

How to Practice 

To practice in the wrong way is almost 
as bad as not to practice at all. You 
should make some regular program of 
practice and stick to it. Even if this is 
only for a brief period each day, it should 
be regular. Regularity is an important 
factor in the training. The next step to 
be considered is what the practice shall be. 

At first, devote at least one-third of your 
practice time to work on the wordsigns, 
Manual phrases and vocabulary words, 
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beginning at slow speed and increasing it 
as rapidly and as often as good writing 
will permit. The “forcing’’ of speed should 
be approached with care. Some practice, 
however, to force you out of a set pace 
will be necessary, and this will always be 
accompanied by a loss in the accuracy of 
your outlines. Only a limited amount of 
this kind of practice should therefore be 
indulged in at first. The speed should not 
be so great as to prevent your making 
fairly good notes. A jump of five or ten 
words a minute is and 


reasonable, can 


possibly be effected without shattering the 


notes. If you have one hour to practice 
every day, devote twenty minutes to this 
phase of practice, taking twenty or thirty 
wordsigns for a period of six consecutive 
days, for example, and practice for style, 
size and speed. The object to be sought 
is to get your hand to execute these auto 
matically and accurately. Five minutes of 
the twenty-minute period should be de- 
voted to writing the words and phrases 
just as rapidly as you can execute them 
legibly. Be careful to go over the notes 
and observe the changes that are brought 
about by the pressure. Time your writing 
ind force yourself to execute the forms 
1 little faster from day to day. You can- 
not increase your speed without forcing 
yourself to do it. You will need to bring 
into use all the ability you have gained 
through practice and experience. When- 
ever the effort to go forward relaxes you 
begin to go backward. Enough accurate, 
slow work should be done every day, how- 
ever, to afford a proper balance in your 
work. 
Effect of Repetition 

What is the result of this sort of prac- 
tice? It develops hand movement, manual 
dexterity, care in execution, and what is 
of very great importance, it makes you 
think faster. Your success in it inspires 
you to greater efforts. It prevents you 
from drawing the shorthand characters, 
from making useless “air strokes” and 
from unnecessary pauses at the end of 
each word or phrase. It develops con- 
fidence in your own ability. It stimulates 
your ambition. 

Avoid Sluggish Practice 

Sluggish and desultory practice is to be 

scrupulously avoided on all occasions. You 
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will be better off to skip a session of prac 
tice than to do your work in a haphazard, 
indifferent manner, but you are not to use 
a slight indisposition as an excuse from 
practicing. 

By providing for a special time for your 
practice each day you will be able to do 
much better and more work at this time 
than at others. You will find yourself 
more in tune with the spirit of the work. 
It will soon become a habit. As the time 
for your practice approaches you will feel 
eager for it, much as you are ready to eat 
when the meal times come around—not so 
much because you are actually hungry, but 
because it has become a habit. 

To get the most out of your practice you 
must be thoroughly “energized.” There 
must be enthusiasm in it; you must put 
your heart in the work. The psychological 
effect of sluggish practice is very depress 
ing, and for that reason, if for no other, 
it should be avoided. 

Getting up speed in shorthand is at 
times like swimming against the tide, re 
quiring much eyergy, determination, stick 
to-it-iveness—and an utter lack of com 
prehension of the word “failure.” 


Definite Application 


In order to make these suggestions 
really worth while, suppose you resolve 
now—and begin at once to act on your 
resolution—to make a thorough review of 
the Manual between now and the next in 
stallment of these articles. And in your 
review remember this: that you do not 
know a thing simply because it seems 
familiar. Because you have been over the 
work before, perhaps several times, and 
the pages and the various principles look 
familiar to you, do not draw the conclusion 
that they are. Make a practical test of 
each of them. Be sure it is familiar. More 
than that, be sure that you are gaining the 
necessary technical skill in the application 
of each principle. Rapidity in the appli- 
cation of principle is as necessary as the 
oretical familiarity. Dictation on each 
principle is just as essential as a study 
of it. This fact must be borne in mind 
always, that in practical work with short 
hand the words come to you through the 
ear and not through the eye. Hence it is 
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important that you get as much dictation 
as possible in order that actual working 
conditions will be as nearly duplicated as 
possible. Of necessary to 
study the principles. 


course it is 
You must get the 
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and 
That is the first stag 


correct ideal of forms proportions 
through the eye. 
The second stage comes’ in being able t 
recall these forms with precision from th: 


spoken word. 


How an Official Court Reporter Reached his Goal 


OU have only to look at the face 
, of Mr. R. G. McFarland to see that 
there is something about it that in 
dicates that when obstacles get in the way 
of his accomplishing something he has set 
out to do, it will be all the worse for the 
obstacles. Hence it is not surprising to 
find him occupying the chair of official 
stenographer of the Fifth Judicial Dis 
trict of North Dakota, and that he has 
found time in the mean 
time to prepare himself 
in law, pass the exami 
nations and be admitted 
to the bar. And it was 
no road that he 
traveled, either. But let 
him tell the story himself 
although he modestly 
says that he would much 
prefer to have someone 
else tell it: 


easy 


I was born of Scotch- 
Irish parentage in a log 
hut in Iowa in 1880. My 


early education was begun 
in the country school house 
two miles distant from my 
home at the age of nine. 
I attended this school six 
years, with frequent inter- 
ruptions, as the exigencies 
of my family and the ne- 
cessity for my services on 
the farm would permit. In my sixteenth year 
I left home with but little money, and after 
teaching school a while, entered a normal school 


and graduated in 1901. Afterwards I entered 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Law School, from 
which I received the LL. B. degree in 1904. 
I was admitted to the bar of North Dakota 


in 1905 and was actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of law before all the courts of the state 
until August, 1911, when I accepted the posi- 
tion of official stenographer of the Fifth Judi- 
cial District of North Dakota. 

It cannot be said that it was on account of 
failure of at the bar that I took an 
appointment as official stenographer. It had 
long been an ambition with me to become and 
perfect myself to be an accurate reporter, and 


success 





the appointment as official stenographer gay 
the opportunity I had long sought. 


Shorthand Paved the Way 


It was through dire necessity—that moth 
of many good things—that I undertook th 
mastery of shorthand, for it was to become the 
means of securing a livelihood and the com 
pletion of my legal education. In 1901, during 
my vacation from school and while employed 
in the harvest fields of South Dakota, I bega: 
the study of shorthand at spare moment 
During the winter, at suc! 
convenient times as I could 
spare from my law work, 
| took shorthand 
from Mr. H. L. Lady, of 
Highland Park College, 
Des Moines, a most efficient 
instructor of Gregg Short 
hand. I was making the 
my first aim at that 
and continued — the 
work in shorthan 
but four months. 

In 1902 and 1903 I wa 
employed by Hon. Emli: 
McClain, Chief Justice ot 
the Iowa Supreme Court, 
1 law text writer of 
siderable note, and en 
gaged in general steno 
graphic work when th 
opportunity offered. My 
first reporting was done ir 
1904 during the political 
campaign. From 1905 to 
\ugust, 1911, I at times 
reported in court, at cor 
oner’s inquests, and in investigations of variou 


lesson 


law 
time 


S¢ hool 


con 


McFar.anp 


sorts when other reporters could not be s 
cured. From the reporter's standpoint prob 
ably the most important case I reported wa 


that of Waterman vs. 
pany in 1911. 


Soo Railway Com 
The action was based upon per 
sonal injury—traumatic neurosis and genera 
injuries—of the plaintiff, and recovery was had 
for $25,000. Ten expert medical witnesses, and 
some nerve experts of national reputation tes 
tified. The technical nature of the work mad: 
it very difficult to handle 


An Extensive District 


As the official ste nographer of the Fift! 
District Mr. McFarland 


Judicial has m 
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Mr. McFarland’s Notes 


(For key, see page 339.) 
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easy task. The district covers eight coun- 
ties—a territory that is than 300 
square miles larger than that of the states 
of Rhode Island and New Jersey com 
bined, and contains a population of nfore 
than 100,000 inhabitants. There are six 
teen regular terms of court, two in each 
county, provided by statute to be held each 
year. His court has original jurisdiction 
in all matters in the district involving the 
title to real property, and concurrent 
jurisdiction with all other counties in mat 
limit. 


more 


ters of value from one cent to the 
The result is that an almost continuous 
session through the year is necessary to 
handle the business. 


The Reporter's Qualifications 


Mr. McFarland has some very definite 


ideas on what a reporter’s qualifications 
should be, outside of his technical skill. 
He says: 

The one idea should be an accurate record. 


The effort must be made sufficient to get such 
a record, regardless of how great it may be. 
\ physically strong body and an active mind 
are necessary requirements. The reporter must 
have temperate habits and get sufficient regular 
exercise to keep the body and nerves strong. 


Proper tools with which to work are a pre 
requisite to the best results. I use a good 
grade of clean, smooth paper, a light, cork 


tipped penholder fitted with a No. 1 Spencerian 
pen, and an open inkwell completely filled with 
vegetable writing fluid. I dip the pen over the 


side of the inkwell. 


Why the Reporter Should Receive Better 
Pay 


That the reporter should receive better 
pay is the firm conviction of Mr. McFar- 
land, and he supports his belief with a 
very able argument in favor of it. 


It is claimed in certain states that the court 
reporter unreasonable compensation 
for his services. He does—but it is unreason- 
sble because of its inadequacy. Such charges 
usuaiiy come from certain members of the bar 
who object to the expense of transcripts in 
appeal cases. They seldom, if ever, are ad 
vanced by anyone who has had practical experi- 
ence in reporting. An efficient reporter is one 
of the all-important requisites to the trial of 
an action or an investigation where rights to 
property, to life, or to liberty may be in 
jeopardy. The court, the.attorney, and even 
the witness may forget what has transpired, 
but the reporter must make an accurate record 
upon which in many instances the matter in 
volved is to be finally determined. 


receives 
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The Reporter Must Have Special 
Qualifications 
The reporter unquestionably should receive 


pay in accordance with the importance of hi 
work and the skill he displays in performing it 
I believe there is hardly any other work that 
requires greater skill, more thorough prepar 
tion, and that imposes a greater strain bot! 
mentally and physically, than that of reporting 
The muscles of fingers, hands and arms must 
be accurately trained to perform the 
task imposed upon them without hesitation an 
for long periods of time. The reporter must 
wonderful degree of concentratio1 
ste idly clear, 
of quick discrimination 
technical and fast 


severe 


possess a 
He must have a 
mind, and the 
rhe work in court is often 
and the hours of labor long 


nerve, a alert 


powe r 


The Reporter's Problems 


In addition to these 
porter must 
right the many variations of pronunciation, of 
dialect, of aceent He must have an eye capa 
ble of accurately observing the things going or 
iround him, for his record 
merely of what he hears but also what he sees 
He must know something of nearly ever 
human enterprise, because it is impossible to 
report accurately without understanding, and 
the cases in court run through the entire rang: 
of human activity and experience. He neve: 
knows what is coming; he must be ready for 
inything. In one case he may have to report 
the testimony of expert medical witnesses who 
delve into the minutest intricacies of the human 
inatomy or of disease; the testimony of distin 
guished alienists trying to prove sanity or in 
sanity; the testimony of an expert in 
tricity, mechanics, chemistry, or any of the 
other practical sciences; or the testimony of 
a financial expert, an architect, an engineer o1 
an expert in any division of human endeavor i! 
our modern complex society. 


qualifications the re 
trained ear to hear 


possess i 


1S composed ho 


elec 


Much Preparation Required 


Necessarily the preparation for such work 
is this, where the vocabularies must be mas 
tered and something more than a superficial! 
knowledge of the arts and sciences be known, 


a great deal of time and labor on the 
part of the reporter. He is required to mak: 
accurate reports of all these matters without 
notice or the opportunity for previous special 
preparation. His work takes him rapidly from 
one scene to another in this broad and limitless 
field. In order to be expert, in order to per 
form efficiently the service required of him, he 
must study and investigate all. avenues of 
thought and learning. His work in preparatior 
for his profession il services is never ended. It 
is useless and unfair to say that a _ reporter: 
equipped to do this sort of work should not be 
paid fully for what he well as for 
what he does. 


requires 


knows as 
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The Reporter's Responsibilities 

The judge upon the bench may have a lim- 
ed knowledge upon certain subjects with ref- 
rence to which he is called upon to apply the 

w. He has only to rule and apply the law 
» the facts as*presented to him. If he makes 

mistake it may be corrected in a higher court. 
But the reporter’s record is a thing that can- 
not be changed; it is there for or against him 

and those involved. Counsel, whose duty it 
s to assist the court in the presentation of the 
facts and the law applicable to the problems 
under consideration, have ample time to pre- 
pare themselves to meet the particular demand 
made upon them by the court and clients. The 
reporter has had no notice of the transaction, 
has had no time in which to prepare especially 
for the occasion. He labors unceasingly at his 
task. Oftentimes he is forgotten and unnoticed 
during the heat of the trial, the fervor of 
irgument of counsel, examination of witnesses 
by rapid fire questions, the objection, the rul- 
ng, the exception, each coming in rapid suc- 
He is straining every nerve in the per- 
formance of his duty. One word, one objec- 
tion, one exception omitted or inaccurately re- 
ported may mean life or liberty or the loss of 
property. 

Is the reporter not an important factor in 
the proceeding? Is he overpaid for his work? 
His responsibility is as great, if not greater, 
than that of the judge on the bench or the 
ittorney at the bar. He should receive com- 
pensation in proportion to his duties and his 
responsibility. 


Raising the Standard 
Mr. McFarland is strongly in favor of 
encouraging the fraternal spirit in the re 
porting profession and working for the 


cession. 


a 
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establishment of the profession on the 
highest possible plane. He says: 

As exponents of Gregg Shorthand we should 
feel as friends and brothers wherever we meet. 
We are entitled to, and do feel that we have 
the best and most practical system. Let us, 
however, not be selfish, but join with our 
friends who write other systems of shorthand 
in the upholding and uplifting of our calling. 
As 


f 
te 


Key to Mr. McFarland’s Notes 


Q. Will ask you, Mr. Torbenson, how many 
horses ? 

Mr. Combs: The same objection, incom- 
petent, irrelevant and immaterial; not the best 
evidence. 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. Seven, I believe. 

Q. And how many head of cattle? 

A. Twenty-three. 

Mr. Combs: Objected to as incompetent, ir- 
relevant and immaterial; and the objection is 
that it is not the best evidence. 

The Court: Overruled. Exception 

Q. Was there anything else? 

Mr. Combs: The same objection. 

The Court: Overruled. Exception, 

\. I don’t remember. 

Q. How about a half of the crop? 

A. Yes, the crop was in 

Mr. Combs: Objected to as incompetent, 
irrelevant and immaterial, and the motion is 
to strike it out as not«the best evidence. 

The Court: I have some doubt as to 
evidence being proper. 

Mr. Englert: I think it would, Your Honor, 
under the circumstances of previously going 
into the matter. 


Exception. 


this 


_ 


New York State Stenographers’ Association 


Report of 37th Annual Convention 


HE Thirty-seventh Annual Conven 

tion of the New York State Stenog- 

raphers’ Association was held on 
December 30 and 31, 1912, in the Senate 
Cities Committee Room in the Capitol at 
Albany. 

Dr. Augustus S. Downing, First As 
sistant Commissioner of Education, and 
Chairman James S. Ruso of the Board of 
C. S. R. Examiners, addressed the con- 
vention on the C. S. R. law, its workout, 
pointing out the desirability of extending 
the time for applications under the waiver, 
and giving the details of the first examina- 
tion for the degree to be held in Albany 
on January 28, 1913. The Circular of 
Information on Examination for Certified 


Shorthand Reporters, printed in this mag- 
azine last month (see page 281), was cir 
culated among those present. 

The closing day of the convention 
marked the the career as an 
official reporter, of the dean of the active 
official reporters in New York State, Wil- 
liam W. Osgoodby of Rochester, whose 
retirement by resignation went into effect 
December 31, 1912. Secretary Kidder by 
vote of the convention wired congratula- 
tions to Mr. Osgoodby on having so suc- 
cessfully rounded out fifty years of active 
service. On motion by Mr. S. B. Mac 
Clinton of New York it was decided to 
appoint a committee to procure and pre- 
sent to Mr. Osgoodby a loving cup in re- 


close of 
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membrance of the event, and to express 
the affection and respect felt by all the 
members for him as one of the founders 
of the association. 

At the banquet, tendered by the “boys” 
of Albany at Keeler’s, all previous records 
in entertainment were broken. The menu, 
entirely in Yiddish, was interpreted by 
the new vice-president, Mr. Louis Loewen 
stein, of Troy. The strictly private cab- 
aret performance was an eye-opener in 
the entertainment line which made the 
dignified C. S. R. men as well as the 
others sit up and take notice. 

It would be useless to attempt to sum- 
marize all the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. The report is in such shape already 
that it may be looked for by the members 
in some weeks. 

The New Officers 

President, Willard B. Bottome, New 
York City. 

Vice-President, Louis Loewenstein, 
Troy. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Harry M. Kidder, 
New York City. 

Historian, Spencer C. Rodgers, Albany. 

Librarian and Editor, David H. 
O’Keefe, Brooklyn. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
William M. Thomas, Albany. 


oOo 
“The Law’s Delays” 


T the banquet of the New York 
A State Stenographers’ Association, 
Mr. Louis Loewenstein, official re- 
porter, Troy, New York, read the follow- 


ing amusing skit on the methods of pro- 
cedure in the courts: 


The Triumph of Justice 

By any district attorney: “What is your 
name, please?” 

“I object; this witness cannot possibly re- 
member what she was christened, and the fam- 
ily Bible would be the best evidence.” 

“I withdraw the question. What are you 


> 
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commonly called: 
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Objected to on the ground that it is not 
shown that the witness is an expert on “com 
mon callings.” 

“I will change the form of the question 
what name are you known by?” 

Objection on the ground that it is hearsay, 
that it is immaterial; not original evidence, and 
that no foundation has been laid for it by show- 
ing that the witness has any name, 

Objection sustained. Exception noted. 

“Have you a name?” 

a fg 

“What is it?” 

“What is it?” Same objection. 

After argument, question allowed. Exception. 

“My name is Mrs. Mary Smith.” 

Request to expunge the answer from the 
record because it is not shown that the witness 
is married, nor that her husband’s name is 
Mary Smith. Answer stricken out. 

“Are you married?” 

Objected to as secondary evidence, on the 
ground that it has not been shown that the 
marriage certificate cannot be produced, and 
is immaterial, as the question of marriage is 
not involved. 

Objection sustained. 

“Have you been known by any other name 
than Mrs. Mary Smith?” 

Objected to as leading. Defendant’s counsel 
asked to be heard on this matter, but the ques- 
tion was allowed—he seemed much elated. 

The witness then answers, “Yes, Mary Jones.” 

Defendant’s counsel moved to strike out the 
last part of the answer on the ground that it 
was not responsive. Motion was granted. 

“When did you assume the name of Mrs 
Mary Smith?” 

Objected to by defendant’s counsel on the 
ground that the answer may tend to humiliate 
the witness. Question allowed. 

“In eighteen hundred and umph, when I was 
married.” 

By the court—“One moment; you may say, 
if that was the case, that it was when you went 
to live with Mr. Smith.” 

The witness: “Yes, that was it.” 

“How old are you?” 

Objected to on the ground that it is not 
shown that she is old at all. Objection sus- 
tained. 

“Are you more than 21 years of age?” 

“— 

“Do you consider that your 2Ist year began 
at your 2Ist birthday or ended on it?” Coun- 
sel objected to this as immaterial and incom- 
petent. 

The remainder of the day was consumed in 
a bitter wrangle between counsel as to this 
question. 


oOo 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Self-Confidence 


The timid new stenographer gave a little 
shiver of mingled admiration and awe as the 
president’s amanuensis came into the room and 


put her notebook on the copyholder and her 
pencils in the drawer of her desk in prepara- 
tion for her morning’s work. 


The timid stenographer folded her hands and 


gazed at the older girl admiringly. 
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“If he should ever ring when you're not 
ere,” she said with a quivering little laugh, 
I'm going to put on my hat and run home.” 
“Then you'll be a goose,” responded the 
ther. “You'd better be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to try and see if you can do it. Do 
you want to keep on doing the same little old 
isy things all your life?” 

“Of course not,” said the other girl, “but 
I do want to be sure I can do the things before 
| try them.” 

“Then you'll never try,” said the president's 
stenographer decidedly. “How can you ever 
learn anything if you never try to do anything 
different?” 

“But I am so afraid of doing things wrong 
ind I get so discouraged when I make mistakes,” 
pleaded the younger girl. 

“Then don’t let people know it,” said the 
president’s stenographer. “An overbold girl is 
in abomination, but one simply must have or 
ict as if you had a reasonable amount of self- 
confidence.” 

“But I’m such a poor bluffer,” sighed the 
timid stenographer. 

“I don’t advocate bluffing too much,” said the 
older girl, “but where there is real capability 
behind it (and there is in your case) a little 
bluffing is a good thing. When I was in the 
shorthand school,” she continued after a mo- 
ment, “the teacher came to me one day and 
asked me if I wanted to go out and try a cer- 
tain position that she had to fill. I told her 
that I didn’t think I could do it and I didn’t 
dare try. Then she gave me just such a lecture 
is I have been giving you. She told me that 
I had learned the theory as well as I ever 
would and that a little practical experience 
would help me more than weeks of schooling. 

“I was a thorough-going little goose and 
rather obstinate too, I expect, and I hesitated 
so long that finally she got rather provoked 
and told me she had to send someone right 
away and didn’t have time to argue with me 
any longer. Then she went over to a girl who 
I knew wasn’t nearly as well educated as I, 
couldn’t read her notes nearly as well and this 
girl put on her hat immediately, went out and 
applied for the position. 

“She got it and you may believe I never was 
so silly again. I had to wait several weeks for 
another opportunity and then it wasn’t nearly 
as good as the first one, but I had learned my 
lesson and I didn’t hesitate the second time. 
I just went and tried. 

“You may not succeed in everything you do,” 
she concluded, “but it is pretty safe to say 
that you will never succeed in anything you 
don’t try.”"—Worker’s Magazine, Chicago Trib- 


une. 


Miscellaneous Correspondence 


Dear Sir: You, as a credit man, are vitally 
interested in the subject of credits and any- 
thing pertaining to it; hence, I take the liberty 
of sending you a descriptive circular of Com- 
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mercial Law Simplified, by Hon. Charles C. 
Simmons, of this city, a book compiled for the 
busy business man and especially the credit 
man, 

Now, please do not lay this circular aside as 
an ordinary book circular, but look over the 
table of contents and you will find a great 
many simple questions in law respecting your 
everyday transactions which, if you were to be 
put to a test unexpectedly, you could not read- 
ily and positively answer. Commercial Law 
Simplified will do it for you in an authoritative 
manner and in such simple language that any 
business man can comprehend it. It is arranged 
in question and answer form, which in a book 
of this kind is absolutely new and unique. It 
contains over two thousand of such questions 
so comprehensively indexed that they can be 
turned to in a moment. The circular will tell 
you more about it and we hope this letter has 
aroused sufficient interest in it to induce you 
to look into this carefully as you would any 
good investment that might be placed before 
you. The price is only $5.00 and with our spe- 
cial proposition to credit men you take no risk 
whatever. The enclosed card will explain it. 
This is the best evidence we can give you otf 
our confidence in it and if you will simply sign 
and return the card a book will be sent you at 
once, 

We trust that we 
out delay as_ the 
exhausted. 


will hear from you with- 
first edition is nearly 


Yours respectfully, 


Dear Sir: 

At the January meeting of the board of 
directors of this company, Mr. Frank G. Nel- 
son and Mr. John E. Blunt, Jr., who have been 
connected with this bank for many years, were 
elected additional vice-presidents. We believe 
that this change in our official staff will enable 
us to give better attention to the requirements 
of our customers and would ask you to co-op- 
erate in our endeavor to establish a closer bus- 
iness relationship with you, which we have no 
doubt would result to our mutual! advantage. 

We highly appreciate the new business which 
comes to us at the suggestions of our friends 
and customers and will be grateful if you will 
recommend this bank as occasion offers to those 
who contemplate changes in existing banking 
connections or who wish to establish a banking 
home. 

Our facilities for handling accounts of in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations are exception- 
ally good and in addition to our general bank- 
ing business our bond, trust, foreign, savings, 
farm, loan departments and the safe deposit 
vaults enable us to handle advantageously every 
kind of legitimate banking. 

Thanking you for the business with which 
you have favored us in the past, and trusting 
that this year will be one of happiness and 
prosperity for you, we are 

Yours truly, 
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Dear Sir: 

Our loose leaf record-keeping books are so 
convenient, so compact and so easy to handle, 
so secure (because pages need not be removed 
for reference) and so inexpensive to install that 
no matter whether your records are unimport 
ant or of the utmost importance it will be to 
your advantage to give our loose leaf methods 
a very thorough trial. 

Very sincerely yours, 


An Advertising Letter 


Gentlemen: 

Here is a special opportunity for concerns 
selling books for education to make a modern 
investment that is practically certain to re- 
turn a profit 

We refer to the department in our advertis 
ing pages for publishers of educational books. 
We give this department a special display 
heading, “Educational Books,” and place it in 
the most prominent possible position for such 
advertising, namely, adjoining the great school 
directory in the “Review of Reviews”—and 
charge for space in this department only the 
special publishers’ rate of the Review of Re- 
views of $1.25 per agate line for space up to 
one-fourth page, $45.00 for one-fourth page, 
$90.00 per half page and $180.00 per full page. 
(See enclosed card.) 

Any book that imparts knowledge to man, 
woman or child can be advertised to advantage 
in this department. 

For over ten years the Review of Reviews 
has been the foremost magazine in the world 
for school advertising, proving that its readers 
are interested in education. 

In the case of text-books for use in schools 
and colleges, if such advertisements in-our Ed- 
ucational Books Department were read only by 
the school and college officials whose advertise- 
ments appear in the Review of Reviews (in the 
summer months we carry as many as 350 school 
advertisements in one issue) and the teachers 
ind schools connected with these colleges, the 
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advertisers should get enough orders to mak 
the investment profitable. 

But the kind of people who buy education 
books, who read the Review of Reviews, ar 
not by any means limited to these school ad 
vertisers. Only about one-tenth of the schoo 
in the country advertise, but all schools an 
all teachers, as well as all people interested 
in education, buy educational books. The R« 
view of Reviews reaches all college officers, a 
school principals, all school teachers who cai 
ifford to buy any magazine. 

Moreover it is read by the whole better cla 
of our citizens, men and women—and in add 
tion to people actively employed in school work 
there are among its readers many thousands o 
people who buy books for home study by thei: 
children and for adding to their own know! 


edge. These are not theories, but facts. The 
Review of Reviews is a necessity to educator 
and all “live” people. This magazine is the 


only one that gives the news and interpretatior 
of current eyents over the world authentically 
and impartially and is absolutely relied upo 
for such information by all intelligent, alert, 
substantial people throughout America. 

If you wanted to send out a circular offering 
your educational books for sale, you could not, 
in the first place, gather together as good a list 
for your purposes as you will reach throug! 
in advertisement in the Review of Reviews: 
in the second place, you could not send out 
circular to even a moderately sized list of any 
names at as low 1 cost is you can advertise 
for in this department 

To sum up: Under our plan you can ad 
vertise in any space from a page down to ar 
inch or less and have your advertisement place 
in a department devoted entirely to announce 
ments of books for education instead of being 
scattered through the advertising section witl 
miscellaneous announcements. Doesn't this look 
good to you? We hope that our plan interests 
you and that you will let us hear from you 
Copy for each issue can be received until th 
llth of the month preceding date of publica 
tion. 

Yours truly, 








material be made at small expense. 








Att works of quality must bear a price in proportion to the skill, time 

and risk attending their invention and manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, the cheapest; they are attended with 
much less profit to the artist than those which everybody calls cheap. Beauti- 
ful forms and compositions are not made by chance, nor can they ever in any 
A competition for cheapness and not 
for excellence of workmanship is the most frequent and certain cause of the 
rapid decline and entire destruction of arts and manufactures.— Ruskin. 
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